“*! like Opera but... 


it’s so dencedly difficult to fit in these days. 
Busy man and all that... frightful 
bother until my young jackanapes of a nephew 


badgered me into getting a Black Box. 


Switch on any odd moment non. Don t miss 
a thing... might just as well be in the 
Opera House. All due to something or 


other called H1i Fi so they tell me.” 


The Pye Black Box Record Player is 
the first instrument of its kind to be 
marketed in Great Britain. Never 
before has so compact a unit provided 
this high fidelity reproduction with 
such a room-filling quality of sound. 
It plays all speeds of records. Auto- 
matic changer or single player models 


are available. 
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Foreword 


URING THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS, a 
LD number of readers have been 

kind enough to write to us, giving 
their opinions of History Today and des- 
cribing the type of contribution that person- 
ally they enjoy most. Preference seems to be 
pretty equally divided—with perhaps a 
slight bias in favour of the second category 
—between articles that have some direct 
bearing on the problems of the present age 
and expeditions into the remote past as it 
has been revealed by twentieth-century 
scholarship. Why (our correspondents often 
enquire) do we not publish more articles on 
classical history and pre-history, or, for 
that matter, on medieval England ? In 
forthcoming issues we shall do our best to 
remedy these shortcomings. ° The archaeo- 
logical background of North Africa, the 
Kingdom of the Vandals, the deposition of 
the last Roman Emperor of the West, the 
character of Frederick Barbarossa, the 
Battle of Crécy and Henry V are among 
subjects that we intend to treat. The con- 


nection of art and history will again be dis- 
cussed. During the course of 1955, we hope 
to publish a series of essays dealing with the 
Portrait, showing how great portrait-painters 
and sculptors have responded to the condi- 
tions, and portrayed the personalities, of 
their social period. Roman portrait-heads, 
for example, give us a far more vivid impres- 
sion of the Roman character than many 
pages of historical narrative, just as Fouquet 
and Clouet provide an incomparable reflec- 
tion of late-medieval and Renaissance 
France. Such a survey might raise some 
interesting questions. How far do the 
characteristics of a nation change and 
develop from age to age ? What traits does 
a twentieth-century Frenchman share with 
a frequenter of the Valois court ? Did the 
soldiers and statesmen who served under 
Elizabeth I bear any genuine resemblance 
to generals and politicians of Elizabeth II’s 
reign ? Is racial continuity a patriotic myth 
that the unbiased modern historian may 
be well advised to disregard ? 
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Pioneering for Oil 


TO THE OILMEN of today goes the credit, and the 
adventure, of opening up many of the waste places of 
the earth. Under deserts, prairies, marshes 


and seas, otherwise bleak and unharvested, may lie oil. 
Oil for lamps, for cooking stoves, for industry, 

for farming, for the world on wheels, the ships and 
aircraft of all nations. The oilmen must 

always go out and find new sources of supply, 

so great is the demand. They must drill 

the wasteland to dredge up the liquid treasure 

that the earth holds imprisoned. 


But that treasure has to be located first. 

More than a million wells have been drilled for 
oil through the earth’s surface during 

the last ninety years. But only a fraction of 


these exploratory drillings have found oil. 


Shell Research is constantly advancing the science 
of oil-finding. Today the aeroplane, the 

helicopter and the seismograph (measuring waves from 
man-made earthquakes) help the geologist, the geophysicist. 
the mineralogist and the palaeontologist. 


The search for oil is still an adventure, still 
an advance into the unknown. The oilmen are like the 


migrating cranes in Homer, settling ever onwards. 


research backs the pioneers 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, ST. HELEN’S COURT, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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N elson 
Portrait 


By courtesy : National Maritime Museum 


The National Hero, 1798 : Portrait by L. F. Abbott 


By OLIVER WARNER 


© There was a sort of heroic cast about 
Nelson that I never saw in any other 
man. . . . In many points a really 
great man, in others a baby.’ 

LORD MINTO 


N 1795 NELSON’S WIFE, “‘ poor Lady Nelson” 
or “the little Viscountess’ as the family 
called her in her widowhood, commissioned 
an unknown Leghorn miniaturist to paint her 
husband, who was then far from her. While 
she lived, she would never be parted from the 
picture, which is now at Greenwich, as are so 
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By courtesy : 
National Maritime 
Museum 


The Leghorn Miniature 1795, from which 
Lady Nelson was never parted 


many Nelson relics. It represented the man as 
she knew him, and no one knew one side of him 
better. This was the private person who had 
spent five years with her in Norfolk on half 
pay ; the man who gardened erratically ; the 
man she hoped would leave dangerous exploits 
to others ; the step-father who was so good to 
the rather oafish boy she had had by her first 
husband. If its history were not authenticated, 
it would be hard to credit that the character 
within the frame was indeed Nelson, and not 
some undistinguished post-captain whose name 
had long been forgotten. 

Nelson, when other artists began to press 
for sittings, after the Battle of the Nile had 
made him famous, complained that all his 
portraits differed. It is true, just as it is true 
that there was more than one Nelson. Posterity 
has chosen to take for its chief naval hero a 
man who, in his later years at any rate, was 
about as unlike a naval officer’s notion of what 
an admiral should be as it is possible to con- 
ceive : vain, insubordinate, flamboyant, and 
openly living with another man’s wife. But 
posterity seeks colour, and that is the quality 
common to all portraits. 


The facts are bold in outline. Nelson was 
born in 1758, during the Seven Years War. 
When he was still an infant, Hawke defeated 
Conflans at Quiberon Bay ; Boscawen beat 
another French fleet off Lagos ; and Wolfe 
took Quebec. He was nurtured on victories, 
and among his early captains was a favourite 
pupil of Hawke’s. He went to sea at twelve, 
and had risen by influence and merit to post 
rank by the age of twenty, having sailed the 
seas from the Arctic to the coast of Malabar. 
But his dazzling feats were all crowded into 
the last seven years of his life when, by seniority, 
he had reached flag rank. He was knighted for 
his part in the battle of St. Vincent in 1797. 
He won the Nile and a peerage a year later ; 
reduced Copenhagen in 1801 after turning an 
eye which had been blinded in Corsica to a 
cautious signal : and died in battle at Trafalgar 
just a hundred and fifty years ago, on October 
21st, 1805, at the moment of his greatest 
triumph. 

It is psychological as well as_ historical 
interest which crowds the later years. Success 
heightened all Nelson’s characteristics. He 
was never tepid, even when obscure. “I feel 
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if I had even been in a humble sphere,” he 
confessed, “that Nelson would have been 
Nelson still.” Faced with large issues and 
events, he mastered them in his own way, but 
at the cost of his simplicity. He had always 
hoped to be a hero. “ I wish to be an admiral, 
and in command of the British fleet,” he wrote 
to his wife at the time the Leghorn miniature 
was painted. When fate took him at his word, 
and gave him cue after cue, he sometimes over- 
played his part, but never failed to hold his 
audience spell-bound. Napoleon, no mean 
actor himself, used to keep a bust of Nelson by 
him. There was a rival he could respect : a 
man whose sphere did not impinge upon his 
own. 


II 


One evening in 1834, when Nelson’s old 
friend William IV, who had been present at his 
wedding, was on the throne of England, John 
Wilson Croker, who had served a long term as 
Secretary of the Admiralty, was gossiping with 
the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle. 
The talk turned upon Nelson, and Croker, 
to whom Southey had dedicated his famous 
Life, was able to relate one or two instances of 
the egoism and vanit which seemed to 
derogate from the admiral’s character. 


** Why,” said the Duke, ‘‘ I am not surprised 
at such instances, for Lord Nelson was, in 
different circumstances, two quite different men, 
as I myself can vouch, though I only saw him 
once in my life, and for, perhaps, an hour. 

** It was soon after I returned from India. I 
went to the Colonial Office in Downing Street, 
and there I was shown into the little waiting room 
on the right hand, where I found, also waiting to 
see the Secretary of State, a gentleman, whom 
from his likeness to his pictures and the loss of an 
arm, I immediately recognized as Lord Nelson. 

** He could not know who I was, but he entered 
at once into conversation with me, if I can call it 
conversation, for it was almost all on his side and 
all about himself, and in, really, a style so vain 
and so silly as to surprise and almost disgust me. 

“*T suppose something that I happened to say 
may have made him guess that I was somebody, 
and he went out of the room for a moment, I have 
no doubt to ask the office-keeper who I was, for 
when he came back he was altogether a different 
man, both in manner and matter. 

** All that I had thought a charlatan style had 
vanished, and he talked of the state of the country 
and of the aspect and probabilities of affairs on 
the Continent with a good sense, and a know- 
ledge of subjects both at home and abroad, that 
surprised me equally and more agreeably than 


the first part of our interview had done ; in fact, 
he talked like an officer and a statesman. 

** The Secretary of State kept us long waiting, 
and certainly, for the last half or three-quarters 
of an hour, I don’t know that I ever had a con- 
versation that interested me more. Now, if the 
Secretary of State had been punctual, and 
admitted Lord Nelson in the first quarter of an 
hour, I should have had the same impression of a 
light and trivial character that other people have 
had, but luckily I saw enough to be satisfied that 
he was really a very superior man ; but certainl 
a more sudden and complete metamorphosis 
never saw.” 


Nations, said Bagehot of the monarchy, touch 
at their summits. It is gratifying to later 
generations to find that when the two principal 
men of action on the British side in the 
Napoleonic War had their one and only contact, 
it should have proved so revealing. Wellington 
saw two of the three Nelsons ; the earliest had 
faded beyond revival. 

Although Nelson’s thoughts of Wellington 
are not, alas, on record, it is certain that they 
would have been warmly expressed. Such was 
his way. As for the failings which Wellington 
saw so clearly, Nelson himself was as well 
aware of them as the world at large. When 
H.M.S. Vanguard was dismasted in the 
Mediterranean in 1798 in circumstances which 
seemed to Nelson to reflect upon his profes- 
sional judgment, he wrote to his wife: “I 
firmly believe that it was the Almighty’s good- 
ness to check my consummate vanity.” Within 
three months, he had won such a resounding 
triumph, among the shoals of Aboukir Bay, 
that it needed more than self-knowledge to 
curb what he knew to be in his nature. Instead, 
he found a woman who made it her business 
to pander to his weakness. “Lord Nelson 
thinks of nothing but Lady Hamilton, who is 
totally occupied by the same object. . . . She 
puffs incense full in his face ; but he receives 
it with pleasure, and sniffs it up very cordially.” 
The tart words were written by a woman, and 
indeed, Emma Hamilton’s faults, like Nelson’s, 
were writ large : so was her courage. Her 
colour matched his own. 

If the officer of the miniature never re- 
appeared after St. Vincent, there emerged from 
the Nile a bizarre personality whose represen- 
tation, made by an Italian, Leonardo Guzzardi, 
looks down today from official walls upon the 
sober deliberations of the Board of Admiralty. 
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By courtesy 
National Maritime 
Museum 


Portrait by Guzzardi, 1799 


Conrad once called Nelson a “terrible 
ancestor,” saying that “he brought heroism 
into the line of duty.” He is certainly a strange 
one for a reputedly silent service ; for in addi- 
tion to his other attributes he had the gift of 
words. “ Friday Night at half past Ten, drove 
from dear, dear Merton,” he wrote five weeks 
before his death, “‘ where I left all which I hold 
dear in this world, to go to serve my King and 
Country. May the great God Whom I adore 
enable me to fulfil the expectations of my 


Country, and if it is His good pleasure that I 
should return, my thanks will never cease being 
offered up to the Throne of his Mercy. If it is 
His good providence to cut short my days upon 
Earth, I bow with the greatest submission, 
relying that He will protect those so dear to 
me that I may leave behind. 
His Will be done. 
Amen. Amen. Amen.” 

He was writing to himself. But the words 
pour out poetically, as they always did, and as 
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it were in preparation for that final prayer 
before Trafalgar which is rightly as well known 
as the key passages in Shakespeare. He was 
always rehearsing. His head wound at the Nile 
seemed to Nelson likely to be mortal. By the 
time of Trafalgar he must have known as 
thoroughly as any man what it was like to die in 
battle. As at the Nile, so at Trafalgar : he 
would “ take his turn with his brave fellows.” 
He never forgot them, and he has had his 
reward. 


III 


What was Nelson’s secret ? Surely it was 
imagination, added to his ease of expression, 
and immense personal magnetism. “I -have 
followed him in fancy ever since I saw him 
walking in Pall Mall (I was prejudiced against 
him before), looking just as a hero should look.” 
The words are Charles Lamb’s. Prejudice, of 
which there was plenty, existed within and 
without the Service. Nelson himself fed it. 
“| always act as I think right,” he wrote to his 
clerical father, “ without regard to custom.” 
Having “ thought right,” he felt right. It is the 
Protestant way. ‘“‘ Have we a nice church at 
Merton ?” he asked Lady Hamilton after he 
had bought his Surrey property. “ We will set 
an example of goodness to the under- 
parishioners.” He wrote without a trace of 
irony, and he kept his word, so far as bene- 
ficence was concerned. It pained him like a 
physical wound that his King, concurring with 
society in general, looked coldly on his personal 
way of life, and that his step-son Josiah Nesbit, 
after Nelson had fallen under the Hamilton 
spell, was once heard to say that he hoped he 
would break his neck. 

“You who have known me from my 
youth,” he wrote to Lady Parker from Italy at 
the height of his entanglement with the affairs 
of Sicily, “ know that Horatio Nelson is still 
the same—affectionate in his disposition, and 
grateful to his friends.” If he had added, “‘ and 
unable to see himself as others see him” it 
would have enlarged the summary. Never for 
one instant deceived in his profession, in which 
he had known the bitterness of defeat as well as 
the sweets of victory, in his private affairs he 
made his own rules, and, as it were, willed them 


to be right. Had Lady Nelson, limited as she 
was, been able to accept a ménage u trois, even 
the world might have consented to see things 
as Nelson himself saw them. As he said on his 
death-bed, he had not been a great sinner, and 
his happiness might have been complete. But 
posterity, with a glowing succession of victories 
to admire, has also to swallow the fact that there 
are passages in the Nelson correspondence 
which might best have been expunged. One of 
his Trafalgar captains, Edward Codrington, 
said after Nelson’s death that he would have 
paid any reasonable sum rather than that certain 
letters should have come to light. It was the 
feeling of an honourable young sailor, common 
in a fleet where even the toughest men, who 
had never set eyes on Nelson in person, would 
unashamedly cry when they heard that he had 
died in battle. “‘I never saw so little public 
joy,” said Lord Malmesbury when the news 
reached London, “every common person in 
the streets speaking first of their sorrow for 
him, and then of the victory.” 

Nelson has suffered, but we have him plain. 
Few great lives could bear the scrutiny of the 
full facts in the way that Nelson’s has had to 
endure since the publication of the Morison 
collection of manuscripts in the nineties of the 
last century. They reveal the entire sordid, 
heart-rending story of Lady Hamilton. What 
distresses in the letters is not Nelson’s pas- 
sionate feelings, poured out to the woman he 
loved : it is the references to Lady Nelson and 
her son—“ Tom Tit and cub ” as Lady Hamil- 
ton called them—the references to “ Uncle” 
Hamilton and “‘ Aunt ” Fanny, the deceptions, 
the creation, on Nelson’s part, of an atmosphere 
of self-righteous childishness. The story adds 
to the human interest of Nelson’s life, not to 
his stature. But in the main direction of his 
genius, his stature is as high as it well could be. 


IV 


The heroic Nelson crystallized at the hands 
of the painter Lemuel Francis Abbott (1760- 
1803), an otherwise undistinguished instru- 
ment. After St. Vincent, and the later loss of 
his right arm in the repulse at Teneriffe, 
Nelson’s friend Locker arranged for Abbott to 
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By courtesy : Trustees of the British Museum 


after Trafalgar 


The last letter from Nelson to Lady Hamilton : found open on his desk 


have sittings from the admiral at Greenwich. 
The result was an outstanding success. Abbott 
caught the lineaments of a great man, the 
admiral to whom joining the fleet just before 
‘ Trafalgar caused “the sweetest sensation of 
my life”: the man of whom Codrington, 
echoing his fellow captains, wrote “ Lord 
Nelson is arrived ! A sort of general joy has 
been the consequence.” Abbott painted his 
idealized version again and again. It was 
exactly what the public wanted. Moreover, it 
was not untrue to life. 


Abbott’s subject was the man who, not once } 
but thrice, won astounding victories against _ 
worthy foes, the man who inspired all around : 
him with his own genius and courage, the man 
who, at St. Vincent, plucked triumph from what _ 
had looked like being yet another indecisive 
engagement. It is the Nelson of the school 
books, but one that has some correspondence 
with reality. It is not remembered as often as 
it should be that for years Nelson was a good 
husband, and that, even after his thraldom to 
Lady Hamilton, he spent two years, all but ten 
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days, without once setting foot outside the 
Victory. That is a thought for the visitor to 
ponder, as he treads the Victory’s decks today 
at Portsmouth, shorn of her sails, and lacking 
her eight hundred jostling men, many of whom 
shared the same fate. 

Nelson was fully conscious of his stature, 
and delighted in it. Amusing proof of this 
comes from Benjamin West, once President of 
the Royal Academy, whose Death of Nelson 
was a popular success some years after Trafalgar. 
West tolda friend that he had sat next to Nelson 
one night at dinner, in 1805. The admiral 
observed with regret that he had not acquired 
a taste for art in his youth, as well as some 
powers of discrimination. “ But,” he said to 
West, “ there is one picture whose power I do 
feel. I never pass a print-shop where your 
Death of Wolfe is in the window without being 


stopped by it.” . Nelson asked why West had 
done no more like it. “‘ Because, my lord, there 
are no more subjects.” “‘ Damn it,” said Nelson 
I didn’t think of that !”” He then asked West 
to take a glass of champagne. “ My lord,” 
continued West, “I fear that your intrepidity 
may yet furnish me with another such scene, 
and if it should, I shall certainly avail myself 
of it.” “ Will you ?” said Nelson, pouring 
out bumpers, and touching his glass violently 
against West’s. “‘ Will you, Mr. West ? Then 
I hope I shall die in the next battle ! ” 

Actors are rarely men of action : but the 
reverse is not true, and it was Nelson’s con- 
scious enjoyment of his réle that has helped to 
endear him to posterity. How he would have 
savoured his enduring fame: how eagerly 
would he have discussed the infinite variety of 
the Nelson portrait ! 


By courtesy : Royal United Services Institution 


NELSON at Naples, 1797. Drawing by Charles Grignon 
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I had seen the Kaiser riding majestically 

down Unter den Linden at the head of 
his Guards. He was then a resplendent figure 
in white and black with his famous moustache 
pointing its waxed ends perpendicularly to the 
heavens. Nothing could then have been further 
from my mind than the thought that twenty- 
three years later I should meet him, visit him 
in exile and maintain with him until the out- 
break of the second world war a more or less 
regular correspondence. 

The manner of our meeting was wholly un- 
expected. In November 1928, I had just 
become a journalist and had been sent on a 
short visit to Berlin as a test of my abilities. 
I had been sumptuously entertained by my old 
German friends, but had discovered nothing of 
particular interest to my newspaper and had 
already booked my sleeper for the homeward 
journey when I received an invitation to lunch 
with Richard Kiihlmann, the former German 
Foreign Minister. 

At the luncheon at Kiihlmann’s house I met 
Karl Friedrich Nowak, the author of The 
Downfall of the Central Powers and of Versailles 
and at this time the Kaiser’s historical adviser. 
We got on well. He asked me to dine alone 
with him and took me into his confidence. In 
that autumn of 1928 there had appeared in 
England a book entitled The Letters of the 
Empress Frederick. It had a preface by Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, then the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse. The Empress Frederick, daughter 
of Queen Victoria, was the Kaiser’s mother, 
and the Kaiser, bitterly hurt by the references 
to himself, wanted to have the book withdrawn. 
He had placed the handling of this business in 
Nowak’s hands. Could I recommend a British 
authority on copyright ? 

I told Nowak that the copyright of these 
letters belonged without a doubt to the Kaiser 
and I gave him the name of a well-known 
English expert. The Kaiser could get an in- 
junction, but would it help ? The book, I said, 
had not attracted much attention. But an action, 
however successful it might be, might well 
create a publicity which would embarrass the 
Kaiser. 

** What are we to do ?” said Nowak, “ for 
something must be done.” I suggested that 


A S A YOUNG STUDENT IN BERLIN in 1905 


The 


Exile 


“© Exile had chastened him, but I cannot ; 
believe that he was ever either the . 
mountebank or the monster which his © 


biographers have tried to make him.” 


By SIR ROBERT 
BRUCE 
LOCKHART 


the Kaiser might write a dignified explanation 
of his relations with his mother and have it 
published in England and Germany. The idea 
pleased Nowak, and he improved upon it. 
“We could have a German edition of the 
letters,” he said, “‘ and the Kaiser could write 
the preface.” 

I went back to England. Nowak followed 
me. We saw Sir Frederick Macmillan, the 
publisher of the Empress’s letters. There were 
no difficulties, and on November 24th and 25th, 
1928, I went with Nowak to Doorn. The Kaiser 
agreed to Nowak’s plan, and within sixteen 
days of my luncheon with Kiihlmann a difficult 
and delicate negotiation had been settled 
amicably. 
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Picture Post Library 


At Doorn, the KAISER and the KAISERIN HERMINE 


On this occasion I had no conversation with 
the Kaiser, because he had taken a vow not to 
receive any British subject so long as British 
troops remained on German soil. Hospitality, 
however, was lavished on me, and, like an actor, 
the Kaiser showed himself to me on several 
occasions. The moustache was now grey and 
no longer erreicht. Moreover, it was supple- 
mented by a grey beard. The war lord of 1905 
had become an amiable old man. In spite of 
missing my talk, I went away well pleased, for 
I had obtained the exclusive right to publish 
the English translation of the Kaiser’s preface 


in my newspaper and a promise that, as soon 
as the British troops left the Rhine, I should 
have the first authentic interview granted by 
the Kaiser since his abdication. 

I received the preface early in 1929, and it 
was published: in the Evening Standard in 
February of the same year. I gave little 
thought to the promised interview. Journalists 
of all countries regarded the Kaiser’s ban on 
interviews as inviolable, and the general opinion 
was that my interview would not take place. 

The last British troops left Germany on 
December 12th, 1929. On December 14th, 
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by the Kaiser’s invitation, I was on my way to 
Doorn. The invitation stated that “ His 
Imperial Majesty wished to express to me 
personally his gratitude for my help in relation 
to the Emperor’s preface to the Letters of the 
Empress Frederick, his august Mother.” 
Doorn is about fifteen miles south-east of 
Utrecht and lies in typically flat Dutch country. 
The Kaiser’s house was formerly a Bishop’s 
palace and stands in a small park. It was a 
dismal day when I set out from Utrecht, but 
when I reached Doorn the rain had stopped. 
I found the Kaiser in the drive. He was wearing 
a soft Homburg hat, knickerbockers and a long, 
loose Byronesque cape. He was then seventy 
and looked ten years younger. Taking me by 
the arm, he began to ask me about his English 
relations. He told me that of the British Royal 
Family only Princess Beatrice had written to 
condole with him on the Kaiserin’s death. 

When we went indoors to his study in the 
upper story of the tower, everything had been 
prepared for the reception of a British visitor. 
On the table by his desk were several portraits 
of the Kaiser as a boy in England : one in a 
kilt at Balmoral and another in a sailor-suit 
at Cowes. The portrait which he prized most 
was of himself as a child of two in skirts. It 
had been painted by Queen Victoria. I was not 
surprised when he told me that he had been the 
favourite grand-child. 

His English was excellent. He spoke in 
quick, animated sentences, his face lighting up 
with enthusiasm as he warmed to each of the 
numerous subjects which he discussed. In 
some respects he was ultra-German. His 
household was regulated with German punc- 
tuality. The discipline of his own life was also 
German in its thoroughness. He rose at seven, 
was dressed by eight, and took a vigorous walk 
before family prayers at which he always read 
a chapter of the Bible. Breakfast at nine was his 
chief meal. From 9.30 to 11.30 he worked in 
his garden. From noon to one he received the 
reports of his secretaries and attended to his 
correspondence. Luncheon was a simple meal 
and was followed by a short rest. After tea he 
went back to his study to read or write till eight. 
After dinner, his most frugal meal, the house- 
hold assembled in the smoking-room and 
listened while the Kaiser read aloud. At ten- 


From “ My Early Life" by William Il, K. F. Koehler, 1926 


PRINCE WILLIAM, a water-colour sketch by Queen 
Victoria, inscribed “‘ Windsor Castle, March 27th, ’61 ” 


fifteen he retired to bed. From this routine he 
never varied. 

On the other hand, he could laugh at himself 
as only an Englishman can. Moreover, although 
for the part of my interview which was to be 
published I had to submit written questions 
to which he wrote written answers, he was 
amazingly frank in the conversation which we 
agreed was to be “ off the record.” It was clear 
that he felt no responsibility whatsoever for 
the war. He also claimed that during the Boer 
War he alone had prevented France, Germany 
and Russia frem attacking Britain and giving 
full aid to the Boers. He left me in no doubt 
as to whom he liked and disliked. During this 
first visit Shaw was in high favour because of 
his play, “ The Apple-Cart,” which the Kaiser 
knew almost by heart. Those whom he detested 
ranged from Lloyd George to Lenin, and every- 
one in this category was dismissed invariably 
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At Balmoral, with his father, 
CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK OF PRUSSIA 


as “‘ the greatest scoundrel unhung.” In world 
affairs he still saw himself as the man who had 
first warned Europe against the dangers of the 
Yellow Peril. The Russian revolution, which 
as an intensely religious man he detested, 
seemed to him to increase the menace and he 
foresaw very clearly the day when Western 
Europe must unite against the East or go under. 

By all standards he seemed to me a remark- 
able man. In his exile religion was obviously 
his greatest solace, and his belief that one day 
he would face His Maker was, I think, genuine. 
“ The materialism of the present age will pass,” 
he said to me. “ Man’s spiritual development 
has not kept pace with his material progress. 
The great races, especially England and 
Germany, will experience a religious revival. 
. . . Religion is for all peoples and is for all man- 
kind God’s law-book for eternity. . . . That I 
have to live far from my dearly-loved country 


From “ My Early Life" by William Il, K. F. Koehler, 1926 
In a sailor-suit, aged about four 


and my people to whom my whole being was 
dedicated is a trial imposed by God to which 
obediently and unresistingly I submit.” 

It was his faith which made him the least 
discontented person in the rather dismal house- 
hold at Doorn. He could be humorous, too, 
although many of his funny stories were hoary 
with age. But when one of the gentlemen of 
the household interrupted us with a staccato 
“ Quarter to one, Majestat,” the Kaiser replied 
with a smile : “ All right, all right, I haven’t 
committed any indiscretions yet.” There was 
more bitterness than humour when he told me 
that on that very morning he had felled his 
20,000th tree, and added “‘ Don’t put this in 
your paper or Theodore Wolff’ will say : 
‘What are 20,000 trees compared with 
2,000,000 German lives ?’ ” There was the same 
consciousness of all that had been said against 

1 Editor of the Berliner Tageblatt. 
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From “War Alles Falsch ?” by J. von Kurenberg, Athenaum- 
Verlag, Bonn, 1951 


BISMARCK and PRINCE WILLIAM in the garden of the 
Foreign Office, Berlin 


him when he gave me a fine portrait of himself 
with the inscription taken from Abraham 
Lincoln : “ Nothing is ended finally until it is 
ended rightly,” and added quickly : “ Put it 
away in some corner. It may compromise you.” 

Most marked was his bitterness in regard to 
England. After my first day at Doorn I sat up 
half the night in my hotel writing an account 
of my visit and submitted it to him the next day. 
In one place I had written : “ I think that the 
Kaiser still regards Eagland as his second 
fatherland, that he did his personal best to keep 
peace, and that he regrets the English point of 
view which attributes to him the responsibility 
for the war.” The Kaiser made several signi- 
ficant alterations. “ Still regards England ” 
was changed to “ regarded England ”’; “ regrets 
the English point of view ” became “ is deeply 
wounded by the English point of view.” 

It was, I think, Graf Waldersee who wrote of 
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the Kaiser : “‘ He can be most fascinating, and 
wi hearts wherever he goes—and doesn’t 
stay.” I assume the Count meant that longer 
acquaintance altered one’s view of Wilhelm II. 
This was not my experience. His attitude to me 
remained friendly. When in 1933 he sent 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, his grandson and to- 
day heir to the German throne, to England, he 
put him more or less under my tutelage. I took 
the Prince to see our Prince of Wales and to 
have tea on the terrace of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment with Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. All three made themselves pleasant 
to the young prince, who got on famously with 
the Prince of Wales and heard kind words about 
his grandfather from Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill, both of whom, doubtless, had 
neither the wish nor the bad manners to run 
down the Kaiser in the presence of his grandson. 

On Prince Louis Ferdinand’s return to 
Germany, I received a characteristic letter from 
the Kaiser. On the whole he was well pleased 
with the reception given to his grandson. 
There were compliments to all who had enter- 
tained him, gracious words to the address of 
the Prince of Wales, a slightly mollified attitude 
towards Mr. Churchill, but as regards Mr. 
Lloyd George a sarcastic sentence of surprise 
that the man who had won an election on a 
promise to “hang the Kaiser” had now 
changed his mind. 


Six years passed before I made my third 
visit to Doorn. During the interval I had 
carried on an intermittent correspondence with 
the Kaiser, who from time to time sent me 
books and monographs which interested him. 
The books dealt with his two political manias : 
Communism and the Yellow Peril. Some of the 
monographs were written by himself, and I 
remember particularly his booklet on the 
Chinese monad, the forerunner of the Nazi 
hakenkreuz, and his learned treatise on the 
influence of climate and soil on racial culture. 

My new invitation to Doorn came as a 
complete surprise. I had told the Kaiser that 
I was going to the South of France to finish a 
book. His reaction was to invite me to take in 
Doorn on my way. I arrived at Utrecht on 
February 19th, 1936, and spent the next day 
at Doorn. The Kaiser looked marvellously well. 
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He talked as vigorously as ever, and I noticed 
how cleverly he still managed his deformed left 
hand. At that time not more than five feet 
eight in height, he still had the broad shoulders 
and figure of a man of fifteen to twenty years 
younger than himself. Doorn itself had not 
altered at all since my first visit in 1928, but 
the Kaiser’s mental preoccupations had under- 
gone a change. The Nazis were in power in 
Germany. Edward VIII had replaced his 
father on the English throne. The Kaiser had 
always liked the new King. He remembered 
him as a small boy. He was particularly pleased 
because King Edward had told Prince Friedrich, 
another grandson of the Kaiser, that “ all this 
enmity nonsense between the two families must 
now cease.” 

The Nazis were in a different category, and 
the Kaiser was outspoken in his dislike. He 
had no news from Germany because his corre- 
spondence was now controlled as it never had 
been by the Weimar Republic. The Nazis, 
he said, had made a major mistake in their 
treatment of the Lutheran Church, which had 
behaved splendidly and was bound to win in 
the long run. He was also confident that the 
Nazis feared the growing sympathy with the 
monarchy. 

During this visit his talk was almost entirely 
political, and for the first time he seemed to be 
optimistic about the restoration. If the 
monarchy were restored, he said, the British 
must not assume that the new German Parlia- 
ment would be like the British Parliament. 
Much of Europe was not yet ripe for universal 
democracy. The new German Parliament 
would be vertical and not horizontal and would 
be based on the old Nuremberg system under 
which patrician, burgher, and apprentice were 
members of the same guild. Representatives 
would be selected from the best men in all 
professions. 

“TI am writing something on this subject,” 
he said, “ but not for your paper.” 

He had also a good deal to say to the 
address of England. The white races, he 
declared, must stick together and Germany and 
England must unite to prevent Europe from 
fighting. Bolshevism was the greatest danger, 
and Britain’s policy was incomprehensible. 
How could Britain trust Russia or back Russia 


against Japan! Britain was very foolish to 
break her alliance with Japan who was a bulwark 
against Bolshevism. England’s allies in Asia 
should be Japan and the Mohammedans. 

He was not at all pro-Italian, but he regarded 
the sanctions against Italy as madness and the 
League of Nations as worse than futile. More 
than once Britain had given quasi-encourage- 
ment to Mussolini to go into Abyssinia. And 
how could the proud English allow second and 
third grade countries like Paraguay and 
Colombia to dictate her foreign policy ! The 
trouble in Europe since the war arose from the 
fact that there were too many politicians and 
no statesmen. All this was said with vigour, 
but without ill-will, and, when the Princess 
Hermine, the second Kaiserin, came to tell 
him that it was time for his rest, he turned 
to me with a smile : “ You say that I look so 
well. Now you see why. All due to Her 
Majesty.” 

As parting gifts, he presented me with a new 
portrait of himself and a heavy book entitled 
“The Struggle for the World Control of 
Cotton.” 

Even in the dullness of Doorn he lived a 
happy family life. Indeed, he seemed to have 
only one sorrow. Since my second visit Karl 
Nowak had died, and the Kaiser could find no 
one else to write his memoirs for which he had 
already prepared the material for a third and 
perhaps a fourth volume. Nowak had helped 
with the earlier volumes. 

My last visit to the Kaiser was on August 
16th and 17th in 1939 when I went there with 
John Wheeler-Bennett, the English historian. 
In 1939 the Kaiser had celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, but his energy seemed unimpaired, 
and we spent a day which was as strenuous for 
us as it was for him. At that time Wheeler- 
Bennett was planning to write a new biography 
of the Kaiser, and much of the talk, which went 
on before, during, and after luncheon, and 
again before and after dinner, was concerned 
with historical questions and the merits of 
various historians, several of whom received 
again the imperial epithet of “the greatest 
scoundrel unhung.” 

He was in good spirits and talked much of 
the greed which had brought many great nations 
to their doom. He had, he told us, evolved a 
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From “* War Alles Falsch ?"" by J. von Kurenberg 


The KAISER as an Admiral of the Fleet 


new theory during his years of trial.. No nation 
should occupy more territory than Providence 
intended for it. Otherwise, retribution would 
follow sooner or later. One might have asked 
who was to interpret Providence’s intentions. 
Instead, I put the question in another form. 
Did his reference to punishment apply to the 
British Empire or to the Third Reich of Hitler ? 
He paused for a moment and then replied : 
“to all empires and, therefore, to both.” He 
was still pre-occupied by his religious faith and 
said to us without fear : “ I may be called next 
year.” In point of fact, he lived on until June, 
1941. 

If there was little alteration in him, the 
household had changed considerably. Loyal 
and aged members like Count Hamilton and 
Count Finckelstein had been replaced by 
younger and sterner men devoted to the Nazis. 


In the afternoon we had tea with the Empress 
Hermine, who urged Wheeler-Bennett to finish 
his book quickly because it would give such 
pleasure to the Kaiser. She promised him all 
help, but begged him never to write to Berlin. 
The Nazis opened all the Kaiser’s corre- 
spondence. She also warned us to beware of 
the new members of the Kaiser’s household 
and to reveal no confidences to them. They 
reported everything to the Nazis. 

After tea, as a highly privileged favour the 
Empress showed us the room in which the 
Kaiser’s first wife had died. It had been left 
exactly as it was in the Kaiserin’s life-time. 
On the bed lay a sheaf of bronze palm leaves 
and on the pillow a bronze chaplet. I thought 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
The departed were commemorated in Doorn in 
the same way as at Windsor. 

I felt sad and slightly emotional when we 
said good-bye to the Kaiser soon after ten p.m. 
We were going back to war, and I knew that I 
should never see him again. At this farewell 
we received signed photographs of himself and 
a printed copy of a sermon which had been 
preached by some Lutheran divine in the Berlin 
Dom and which justified the Kaiser’s attitude 
in 1914! In a few weeks the Kaiser would be 
commemorating the 21st year of his exile. He 
had spent every day of every week of the 
twenty-one years in trying to establish his 
innocence. In spite of his buoyant disposition 
I do not think that the shadow of 1918 ever left 
him for long. 


What portion of guilt for the first world war 
future historians will attribute to the Kaiser 
is at present unprofitable speculation. The 
official documents reveal that he was not the 
only, or even the most, guilty man, and those 
Englishmen who refer to the 1914-1918 
struggle as ““ The Kaiser War ” perpetuate an 
injustice. | Whatever may have been the 
Kaiser’s failings, it is clear that the “ hate ” 
biographies written between the two world wars 
are biased and that the time is ripe for a new 
appraisal of a monarch who, to some extent 
at least, was the victim both of his immediate 
entourage and of the inflated ambitions of the 
German people. 

From his birth he was abnormal. There was 
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the inferiority complex of the mother who had 
borne an imperfect child. There was the 
inferiority complex of the son who felt that, for 
all his heritage, he was not as other men. He 
endeavoured to overcome the feeling by a 
boisterous exuberance, a passion for horse- 
play and practical jokes, and an exaggerated 
sense of the dramatic. These qualities irritated 
his uncle, Edward VII, and his cousin, George 
V, both of whom disliked him. He suffered 
most perhaps from his extraordinary physical 
and mental vitality, and in his partial grasp of 
countless subjects he must have been almost 
the greatest dilettante in the world. Above all, 
he was an actor. When he was with his armies, 
he made warlike speeches even although he 
never wanted war. When he preached, he made 
his face up in order that he might make a more 
interesting and more emotional appeal. In all 
he did he never seemed quite natural, and in 
his multifarious interests he lacked a proper 
balance of values and also those qualities of 
common sense, simplicity, and daily devotion 
to the humdrum round of duty which go to 
the making of a successful monarch. 

On the other hand, he had many good 
qualities. In Doorn.there was no one who did 
not speak highly of his generosity; of his 
genuine love and understanding of children I 
myself was a witness. He had, too, certain 
standards of decency in public conduct. 
Doubtless, exile had chastened him, but I 
cannot belizve that he was ever either the 
mountebank or the monster which his bio- 
graphers have tried to make him. He was 
grateful and giving to those who remained 
loyal to him, and their number was legion. 

It may well be that the dignity with which 
the Kaiser bore his long years of exile will be of 
ultimate advantage to the German monarchy. 
In October of 1953, I re-visited Doorn, which 
has now been turned into a private museum 
held in trust for the Hohenzollerns. Little has 
changed, although most of the smaller treasures, 
Frederick the Great’s snuff-boxes and the 
Kaiser’s cigarette cases, have been put under 
glass lest they might be stolen by visitors. 

The Kaiser’s Dutch servants were still there, 
recognized me at once, and from the archives 
produced some copies of the Kaiser’s letters 
to me and also a copy of Marlborough with the 
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From ‘' War Alles Falsch ?"’ by J. von Kurenberg 


Speaking to MARSHAL FOCH during the 
German Army manoeuvres, 1912 


following inscription written in a neat and 
well-known hand : 


** To His Imperial Majesty, 
The Emperor William II of Germany 
from 
Winston S. Churchill” 


The Dutch attendants spoke highly of the 
Kaiser’s kindness to, and consideration of, his 
staff, said that he had remained anti-Nazi to 
the last, and told us how General Dommes, 
Marshal of the Court, refused always to answer 
the “Heil Hitler” salute of the high Nazi 
officials who visited Doorn during the war. 
They also told me that up to October 1953, 
54,000 people had visited Doorn that year and 
that the vast majority of them consisted of 
German ex-officers. 
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Ostia: 
Roman 
satellite 

town 


By ADRIAN BRUNEL 


WENTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM ROME, on the 

electric railway to Ostia by the Sea, or 

Lido di Roma as it is now called, are the 
remains of Ostia Antica, which was once a 
flourishing maritime city at the mouth of the 
Tiber, and the port of ancient Rome. Its 
foundation is now placed at about 335 B.c., 
a date confirmed by the first Roman coins to be 
stamped with the picture of the prow of a ship. 
As a great city, Ostia Antica existed for approxi- 
mately 800 years, but towards the end of this 
time, owing to the gradual silting up of its 
harbour, and the increasing chaos of the Roman 
world, this once busy seaport of well over 
50,000 inhabitants—some authorities place 
the figure as high as 100,000—had become 
derelict and deserted. 

What an impressive place it must have been, 
with its mile-long main street, its commanding 
public buildings, its fine baths, its great open- 
air theatre and its blocks of workers’ flats, four 
and perhaps five storeys high! In the com- 
paratively early days of the expansion of the 
Roman Republic, Ostia had become an import- 
ant city, being the headquarters of one of the 
four divisions of the Roman Fleet. In 217 B.c., 
supplies for the Roman Army, fighting in 
Spain against Hannibal, were shipped from 
here ; a few years later, other fleets of as many 
as thirty ships sailed from the port, engaged in 
Rome’s conquests of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and it is recorded that in 208 B.c. thirty 
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Fhoto : Christopher Brunel 
CUPID AND PSYCHE : group from Ostia 


ships were being repaired in the Ostian ship- 
yards. So important was Ostia as a naval base, 
that its citizens were exempted from military 
service. 

Like a lesser New York, Ostia was planned 
to extend vertically rather than horizontally. 
None of its four-storeyed “ sky-scrapers ” 
exist today, for they were among the first 
buildings to fall, but there are many remains 
of up to two and a-half storeys. Because of 
the nature of their structure, because of the 
width of the streets and of the rubble on top 
of these buildings, it has been possible to prove 
that they were of the unusual height of fifty feet. 
The ordinary dwelling house of Ostia was un- 
like other Roman buildings of the period and 
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Photo : Christopher Brunel 
“* A lesser New York . . . planned to extend vertically rather than horizontally ” 


Remains of a block of flats 
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of the Ancient City ” 
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& Archaeology’ Vol. Xil 


Ostian street-scene : Reconstruction by Professor Gismondi 


radically different from the low Pompeian 
houses, with their colonnaded peristyles around 
an inner court. Being so close to Rome, Ostia 
naturally had a Roman character in much of 
its architecture, but it was a city of mixed 
nationalities, enjoying many outside influences, 
a new town with new architectural approaches 
—trather like the very modern functional build- 
ings that are springing up in the neighbourhood 
of Rome today. 

In most of the four-storeyed Ostian dwelling 
houses the rooms were lit by windows both 


facing the street and looking out on to interior 
courtyards. These windows had frames, were 
hinged and latched, and although they had not 
sheet glass, mica and selenite were used instead. 
The rooms were structurally the same, so that 
they could be used jointly or singly as bed- 
rooms, dining rooms or living rooms, according 
to the needs and the status of the occupants. 
This uniformity of design was also attributable 
to the fact that these large houses were built as 
a private speculation for letting to the maximum 
number of tenants. In Rome itself, buildings 
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of such a character and height were pro- 
hibited. These common apartment houses were 
simple and practical in design ; the stairways 
were in single flights and the numbers of the 
floors and rooms were clearly marked. Apart 
from the pilasters at the entrances, there was 
little ornamentation, though some of the 
better-class dwellings were decorated with wall 
paintings and even mosaics ; the outside brick- 
work was not plastered, but there is evidence 
of paint having been used to pick out the 
window frames and the balconies with colour. 

At the street-level many of these buildings 
included shops of various kinds, and some had 
taverns or bars. Other large buildings were 
used as store-houses, for Ostia was the centre 
of a great organization for the supply of im- 
ported foods to the capital, as well as to the 
troops overseas. One block formed the bar- 
racks of the Vigili (police), and another was the 
headquarters of the Ostian Fire Brigade, which 
Nero called upon to help deal with the great 
Fire of Rome. There were, of course, other 
types of residence. The rich merchants and 
officials built themselves fine houses in the 


style of those found in Pompeii ; this type of 
low building was known as a domus (a home), 
as opposed to the apartment houses, which 
were called insulae (islands). 

Life in Ostia was full and, with its mixed 
population, every taste was catered for—includ- 
ing numerous religious cults. Temples and 
sanctuaries have been found, dedicated to a 
variety of deities, among them Venus, Ceres, 
Mars, Neptune, Hercules, Diana, Apollo, the 
Nymphs—and Father Tiber, the presiding 
spirit of Ostia. The Emperors of Rome were 
also worshipped, among them being Marcus 
Aurelius and Hadrian. Eastern cults were well 
represented, including those of the Egyptian 
deities, Isis and Serapis, and the Persian Sun- 
god, Mithras. There are also records of a 
Christian community, and in the year A.D. 313 
there was a Bishop of Ostia. Among the ruins 
a basilica has been discovered, with a baptistry 
that was later turned into a bathing establish- 
ment ; a Christian chapel has been found in 
the Baths of Mithras ; and there is also a House 
of the Fish—which is well known to have been 
a Christian symbol. 


Photo : Christopher Brunel 
The wonders of the deep : left, mosaic pavement in the Baths; right, in the Square of Corporations 
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The sea-god’s chariot : 


* Municipal life of Ostia was carefully 
planned, the city being divided into at least 
a five regions—others are yet to be excavated— 
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Baths of Neptune 


with the streets running at right angles to each 
other. Ostia had its magistrates, elected by 


popular vote, and the same principle governed 
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the appointment of the Municipal Senate of 
100 members, many of whom were ex-magis- 
trates. Also influential in the government of 
the city were the priests belonging to the cult 
of the Emperors. 

So important was the business of supplying 
food to the capital, that it was eventually taken 
over by the State and its organization entrusted 
to officials in Ostia, presumably in association 
with the Municipal Senate. It was the duty of 
the Food Procurators to inspect the quality and 
the quantity of food, to control the private and 
state organizations concerned, and to supervise 
the shipping of goods to Ostia, as well as their 
transport to the capital. To regulate the many 
trades and occupations carried on in the city, 
theres were various trade associations, as well 
as societies which were in the nature of primi- 
tive trades unions. In the large Square of 
Corporations behind the great theatre, there 
are preserved the remains of the offices of over 
seventy of such organizations and foreign com- 
mercial agents, many with mosaic indications 
of the particular trades of the occupants. 

Workers had first to get permission from the 
Roman Senate for the right to form a federa- 
tion ; then its members would choose patrons 
from among the magistrates and other leading 
citizens. These unions could not have been very 
formidable, and one doubts if the strike weapon 
was often, if ever, used; but this remains to be 
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seen, for many relevant documents have been 
collected and much research has yet to be done. 
Although scientific and methodical excavations 
were begun earlier in this century, it is only 
since the last war that the greatest strides have 
been made. A museum has been erected in 
Ostia Antica for housing and preserving the 
best of the statuary that has been rescued from 
its ruins, and the world owes a debt of gratitude 
to the late Guido Calza for his magnificent 
work upon the city. Many lovely pieces were 
filched from the town from the time it began to 
decay over 1,500 years ago, but a few of these 
have been retrieved for the museum. As for 
the fine marble used in the richer and more 
important buildings, this has gone for good, 
though much of it can be seen in later build- 
ings in others parts of Italy, for Ostia became 
an easy quarry for builders. 
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The Forum of the Heroic Statue 
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HEN WE LOOK AT SPAIN’S history for 

the hundred years before 1939, with 

its confusing cross-currents, its pas- 
sionate excesses and intolerance and its 
numerous bitter civil wars, it stands in marked 
contrast to the apparent simplicity of Spanish 
political life today. The rebellion that began 
in 1936 was the climax to a long and tortuous 
period of political experiment, while the legacy 
of this twentieth-century civil war—at least, 
according to its defenders—is a system that has 
solved the ever-recurring problem of Spain’s 
misgovernment. Foreign observers may well 
be sceptical ; but, as the whole conception of 
General Franco’s régime is based upon an 
interpretation of national character and of 
Spain’s peculiar historical development, an 
intimate knowledge of both is needed to 
appreciate it. 

The peculiarities of national character and 
history are today strongly emphasized by the 
Traditionalist movement, which repudiates 
the premisses of western democracy, and pro- 
claims what are called “Hispanic values,” 
looking for inspiration to the great days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and relying for its 
moral sanction upon the dogmas of the Catholic 


Table of Principal Events during the 


Spanish Civil Wars 
Death of Ferdinand VII, 
accession of Isabella II 
(aged three). 
First Carlist War breaks out. 
| First Carlist War ends. 
Carlist risings (these are 


sometimes referred to as 
the ‘* Second Carlist War’’) 
1868 (Sept.) ..Isabella II exiled by tne 
September Revolution. 
1868-71 (Dec.). .Caretaker government under 
General Prim. 
1870 (Dec.) ....Amadeo of Savoy elécted 


King. 
1872 (April) ..Second Carlist War breaks 


out. 

1873 (Feb.) ....Amadeo abdicates. First 
Republic. 

1874 (Dec.) ....Restoration of the Bourbons 
under Alfonso XII. 

1876 (Feb.) .. Carlist War ends. 

Traditionalism develops un- 
der Vazquez de Mella. 

1931 (April) ..Alfonso XIII leaves Spain. 
Second Republic. 

1936-39 ...... Civil War. 


Traditionalism 


in Spain 


THE SECOND 
CARLIST WAR 
1872-76 


By ALASTAIR 
HENNESSY 


Church. This accentuation of Catholic unity 
and of the grandeur of the past is, to some 
extent, the outcome of a need to re-assert 
national solidarity after the shattering experi- 
ence of a Civil War. It would, nevertheless, 
be unwise for an outsider to underestimate the 
deep-rooted nature of this appeal—for Tradi- 
tionalism is a direct descendant of nineteenth- 
century Carlism. 

A study of Carlism during the period of 
violent political experiment, between the 
expulsion of the Bourbons in 1868 and their 
return in 1874, reveals important similarities 
between it and contemporary Traditionalism. 
Both movements consider that Spanish pre- 
eminence demands the exclusion of all foreign 
influences. Lacking a stable parliamentary 
background, many generations of Spaniards 
have looked upon the active alliance of Church 
and People as the pivot of a healthy national 
life. Carlism adopted this attitude ; but its 
failure to secure widespread acceptance in the 
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Madrid in 1870 


1870’s may be compared with the success of a 
movement making a similar appeal in the 1940’s. 

Earlier in the nineteenth century, during 
the six years from 1833-9, the Carlists had 
plunged Spain into civil war. Ostensibly, the 
reason for their revolt in the North of Spain 
was a legal one ; they insisted that Ferdinand 
VII had no right to rescind the Salic Law of 
Philip V1 in order to secure the succession to 
the throne of his elder daughter Isabella to the 
exclusion of his brother Don Carlos. Isabella’s 
accession to the throne in 1833 at the age of 
three gave the signal for the outbreak of the 
First Carlist War ; thirty-five years later her 
deposition by the September Revolution of 
1868, and the subsequent failure of the revolu- 
tionaries to govern satisfactorily, encouraged 


_ | The Salic Law of the Bourbons was introduced 
into Spain in 1713 by Philip V in order to prevent 
the possible union of the French and Spanish Crowns 
which the War of the Spanish Succession had been 
fought to avoid. 


the Carlists to revolt again in 1872, and there 
followed the four years of the Second Carlist 
War. For this recurring phenomenon of Carlist 
risings there were profounder reasons than a 
mere legal quibble. The appeal of Carlism was 
primarily emotional. Authoritarian and clerical, 
violently anti-liberal and anti-parliamentarian, 
it was the embodiment, in its most uncom- 
promising form, of the principles of the 
Counter-Revolution as enunciated by de 
Maistre® and later re-asserted by his Spanish 
counterpart Donoso Cortes.* 

The centres of Carlist influence were in the 
north of Spain, in the mountains of the Basque 
Provinces, in the highlands of Navarre and in 
the Pyrenean valleys of Upper Aragon and 
Catalonia. Its strength lay in the countryside, 

2 Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821). 

3 Donoso Cortes (1809-1853) statesman and 
political writer, officially recognized in Spain today 
as the prophet of the Russian threat to Western 
civilization and as the justifier of Dictatorship. 
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CHARLES IV, 
King of Spain, 1788-1808 


FERDINAND VII, 


King of Spain, (Don Carlos) 
d. 1851 
| 
ISABELLA II, Charles John 
Queen of Spain, (Don Carlos) 
1833-68 d. 1861 


| 
m. Francis, Duke of | 
Cadiz 
ALFONSO XII, Charles 


King of Spain, (Don Carlos) 
| 
ALFONSO XIII, 1 
King of Spain, 
1885-1931 


The Spanish Sovereigns and the Carlist Line 


and its most fanatical supporters were found 
among a prosperous and deeply religious 
patriarchal society of peasant proprietors and 
long leaseholders, to whom family solidarity 
and the spirit of independence were the highest 
virtues. Living in isolated farms, with wide- 
spread communal grazing rights, they saw in 
their local clergy, largely recruited from their 
own younger sons, their main support against 


the expanding big towns ; for Bilbao, the sea 


port now slowly developing into an industrial 
centre, San Sebastian, the summer seat of the 
Court and the hub of fashion and foreigners, 
Pampluna, Vittoria and Logrofio were all 
Liberal and, significantly, garrison towns. 

As well as to the conservative peasantry, 
Carlism made an especial appeal to those in the 
smaller towns who saw the Fueros threatened 
by the encroaching Liberal policy of centraliza- 
tion and uniformity. Only through these tradi- 
tional grants of local autonomy, such people 
thought, could their independence be guaran- 
teed. The Fueros, which had been handed 
down for centuries and, for the most part, 
recognized by the Spanish Crown, were very 
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extensive : they included the right of pro- 
vinces to appoint their own Civil Governors, 
the right to maintain independent municipali- 
ties, to assess the taxes to be paid to the Crown, 
and to enjoy preferential Customs treatment, 
exemption from national conscription and 
many other privileges, all of which the Church 
had consistently supported. 

Isabella’s Liberal governments, after much 
internal dissension, had succeeded in con- 
cluding the First Carlist War in 1839 ; but as 
the Liberals failed to keep their promise to 
respect the Basque Fueros in all their com- 
plexity, a tradition of insurrection began to 
develop. The mystique of this continuing 
Carlism was essentially romantic. Based on a 
rejection of progress, it tended to encourage 
the myths of country simplicity and of the 
integrity of the peasant, with his conservative, 
traditional way of life centred in the family and 
in parental authority, in contrast to the alleged 
corruption of an immoral but politically active 
Liberal minority. Madrid, the administrative 
capital, seemed a new Babylon, threatening 
with its innovations the purity and the “ true 
liberty ” of the Carlists’ ideal. Nevertheless, 
they sent deputies to the Cortes, and through 
their press and such brilliant orators as Candido 
Nocedal and Apariso y Guijarro began to 
popularize their beliefs. Isabella’s reign had 
not been an edifying one, and the Carlists could 
justifiably claim that Liberalism in Spain had 
been discredited. Faked elections, rigged 
oppositions in the Cortes and the continual 
intervention of the Army in politics had 
isolated the country from parliamentary life, 
while the political ineptitude end moral laxity 
of the Queen herself had tarnished the principle 
of constitutional monarchy. 

The Carlists had not been alone in their 
criticism, and, in September 1868, a coalition 
of discontented Liberal generals deposed 
Isabella in a revolution that received almost 
unanimous support in the country. This 
unanimity was short-lived. A vacuum in the 
headship of state had to be filled: the embarras- 
sing search that followed through the Courts 
of Europe‘ for a new King divided the Liberals, 


“The offer made to a Hohenzollern prince is 
famous for its bearing on the causes of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 
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while the final acceptance of the Crown in 1870 
by Amadeo of Savoy only divided them still 
further.° In face of these divisions, the two 
main opposition groups in the Cortes, Carlists 
and Republicans, offered two alternative forms 
of government. 

The Carlists were no longer content to be a 
party concerned merely with the defence of 
local interests. They now posed as the saviours 
of Spanish integrity ; on the one hand, from a 
foreign king and, on the other, from Republican 
irreligion. Carlist juntas were organized in 
every province, their press expanded from 
eleven papers in 1868 to over ninety in 1872, 
and out of the five Madrid papers with the 
widest cirulation three were Carlist. Their 
propaganda was incisive, bitter and repetitive. 
Their argument ran thus : Liberalism has failed 
in Spain, and this was inevitable, as it is only 
another form of the Lutheran heresy which, 
giving sovereignty to the erring individual 
reason, destroys the sacred principle of 
authority inherent in the Catholic Church. 
The expropriation of Church property, and the 
acceptance of the principle of religious tolera- 
tion in the Constitution of 1869, showed that 
Liberals care nothing for the welfare of 
Catholicism, while the choice as King of a 
member of the House of Savoy® was an insult 
to Catholic feeling and to national pride. The 
enrichment of the middle classes at the expense 
of the peasant, the concentration of political 
power in Madrid at the expense of provincial 
autonomy, and the laicization of the working 
classes, were all attributed to Liberal law- 
making. Finally, the essence of this indictment 
of Liberalism was that it was an importation 
from heretical England and atheist France. 

The Carlist solution was simple ; accept 
Don Carlos, a true son of the Church, as the 
rightful king of Spain ; instead of a ministerial 
government, appoint a Council of State, similar 


5 General Prim, the colourful revolutionary and 
idol of the Army, responsible for the success of the 
1868 Revolution, was assassinated on the eve of 
Amadeo’s arrival in Spain. His death divided the 
Liberals over who should take over their leadership, 
and this division among his supporters made 
Amadeo’s task impossible. 

® Because the House of Savoy had humiliated the 
Papacy in the Unification of Italy. Amadeo was 
popularly known as the “ King of the 191” after 
the number of deputies who had voted for him. 
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Gernsheim Collection 
“* Political ineptitude and moral laxity” : 
QUEEN ISABELLA II and her mother 


to that of Philip II and dominated by clerical 
advisers ; rule by royal decrees instead of 
through the embarrassing contradictions of 
parliamentary legislation, and restore the 
Inquisition to enforce unity of belief. Once 
agreement had been reached on the principle of 
sacred authority, so the Carlists contended, a 
large measure of provincial autonomy could be 
allowed. The only restraint on this absolutist 
ideal of Catholic monarchy would be God and 
the Eternal Law. Not practical politics, but a 
spirit of moral regeneration fired the Carlist 
imagination. The growth of industrial unrest 
in Catalonia, the problems of the landless 
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labourer in Andalucia, and the complex deve- 
lopments of sixty years of Liberal rule, would 
all be swept away in the enthusiasm of counter- 
revolution. 

The Republicans, in complete contrast to 
the Carlists, considered themselves ultra- 
modern and progressive. The party of the 
Radical middle class since 1868, based almost 
entirely upon the big towns, and particularly 
upon Barcelona, and comprising university 
professors, lawyers, doctors, small capitalists 
and aspiring writers, they claimed to have 
found in Federalism’ the key to the problems 
of Spanish misgovernment. Federalism and 
Republicanism, in the Spain of the 1870’s, were 
interchangeable terms. Hostile to every form 
of centralization, the Republicans’ federal 
theory was founded upon the idea of Social 
Evolution and permeated with the conviction 
that Spanish unity was artificial. According to 
their scheme, the provinces, differing as they 
did in customs, interests and, in some cases, 
in language, would become virtually independ- 
ent, linked only by a form of free contract. 
That such a theory of government, heir to a 
naive positivism, should have enjoyed wide 
popularity in Spain was symptomatic of the low 
intellectual level of the country at that time. 

What is significant about republican Federal- 
ism is that, like Carlism, it represented a 
reaction against the discredited Liberals and, 
again like Carlism, it emphasized the vigour of 
local municipal life. In fact, both parties relied 
for their momentum on violent provincial 
enthusiasm. But there the parallel ceases ; for 
the Federals were rationalist, anti-clerical and 
anarchical, rigidly opposed to any sort of 
abstract justification of power. Their ideal, as 
preached by Castelar, the admirer and friend 
of Victor Hugo and the greatest orator of his 
day, was toleration based on a Christian con- 
ception of the brotherhood of Man. However, 
Castelar’s view that Catholicism should be the 


7 Spanish Federalism was a practical application 
of Proudhon’s federal theories. A small Federal 
party existed in the Cortes of the 2nd Republic, but 
the growth of the Basque and Catalan Regional 
parties deprived it of importance. 

*The most notorious of these was Suner y 
Capdevila, an expert on tuberculosis, who applied 
his professional skill to refuting the virginity of Mary, 
mother of Christ. His shouts Guerra a Dios 
resounded frequently in the Cortes. 
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religion of social democracy was too often 
obscured by the blasphemies of the Republican 
backbenchers® to make him representative of his 
party’s policy. Anti-clericalism became the 
hall mark of Republicanism, as it did under the 
Second Republic in the ’30s of the present 
century. The rapid growth of the Marxist and 
Bakuninist Internationals in Spain after 1868 
added substance to Carlist propaganda ; for 
the Republicans had claimed to be the party of 
the working classes recently enfranchised by 
the 1869 Constitution. In the Cortes of 1871 
they had defended the Paris Commune, and in 
1872 the legality of the Marxist International, 
and Pi y Margall, one of their leaders, held 
militantly Socialist views. But although most 
Republicans were out of sympathy with the 
violence of the new left-wing doctrines, Carlist 
propaganda succeeded in linking them, for the 
uninformed imagination, with the new “ des- 
troyers of the family, law and morality.” 

In 1870-2 Carlism became the most coherent 
pelitical expression of Catholic feeling. Its 
appeal then, as the only bulwark against a 
rising tide of atheism and lawlessness, is 
repeated today in the Traditionalist emphasis 
upon the Communist threat ; and both move- 
ments have found their main response among 
the propertied and middle classes. At the 
moment of Carlism’s greatest influence, how- 
ever, interior divisions ruined the unanimity of 
the party. Candido Nocedal, their leader in the 
Cortes, thought that the increasing popularity 
of Carlism would enable him and his friends 
to gain power by legal means. Don Carlos, in 
exile in France, and advised by extremists, 
thought otherwise. His decision, in April 1872, 
to raise the Carlist levies proved to be a fatal 
mistake ; not only did the utter lack of pre- 
paration result in his defeat at Oroquieta in 
May, but a large body of favourable opinion 
was alienated by this appeal to arms. Repelled 
by the violence of Carlist methods and scared 
by the prospect of a Republic, many Spaniards 
began to turn to the idea of a Bourbon Restora- 
tion as the best means of defending their 
interests. 

The voluntary abdication of Amadeo early 
in 1873, and, for want of anything better, the 
advent of the First Republic, gave Carlism a 
new lease of life. Civil war flared up again with 
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DON CARLOS, grandson of the original pretender, 
** could inspire fanatical devotion ” 


all the fervour of a crusade. It is impossible to 
say exactly how many men the Carlists had 
under arms—contemporary estimates suggest 
between 20,000-30,000—certainly a mere hand- 
ful compared with the figure of 200,000 
estimated for the Government side. But in 
the mountain valleys, blocked for months by 
heavy falls of snow, and with the whole 
countryside actively supporting them, the 
Carlists were brilliant exponents of guerrilla 
warfare. Pitched battles were rare and, on 
either side, consistent strategy impossible. 
Through local rivalries and petty jealousies 
among the Carlists, and for lack of good com- 
munications, the war on their side degenerated 
into a series of raids into Government territory 
in search of food and money ; on the Govern- 
ment side, the continual change of ministries, 
the Army’s lack of confidence in the Republic, 
and the increasing indiscipline of regiments 
inflamed by extremist propaganda, prevented a 


crushing offensive from being mounted. The 
army had no general like Espartero of the First 
Carlist War to enforce discipline by the strength 
of his personality ; the Carlists no genius like 
Zumalcarregui to coordinate their plans. Don 
Carlos conjured with the name of the veteran 
Cabrera but, since the First War, he had 
married an Englishwoman and the congenial 
surroundings of his estate at Virginia Water 
made him reluctant to exchange it for the snows 
of a Spanish winter. 

The war lacked the organized ferocity of its 
predecessor, though there were some charac- 
teristically strange episodes. A wild and 
fanatical priest named Santa Cruz terrorized 
Liberals and Carlists alike, destroying stretches 
of the railway line to France, a country he 
associated with the introduction of pernicious 
doctrines. On the Government side, the 
Federal conception of Liberty — strikingly 
similar to later Anarchist doctrine—had been 
so literally interpreted in the Army of Catalonia 
that soldiers, sporting the red Phrygian cap of 
the revolution, shot their officers and inspired 
more alarm than the Carlist raiding parties 
themselves. 

Don Carlos'® himself was young and over- 
eager. Brought up in exiled Carlist circles in 
France, he came to Spain with an exalted sense 
of his mission. By re-establishing the Carlist 
Court at Estella in Navarre, with its memories 
as the Carlist capital in the earlier war, by his 
anointing at Loyola, the shrine of the greatest 
Basque Saint, and by his oath under the famous 
Guernica oak to respect the Fueros, he could 
inspire fanatical devotion, but his presence was 
not sufficiently exalted to produce unity of 
action where there was only division of opinion. 
Dissensions in the Council Chamber, carried 
into the field, were added to natural obstacles, 
and effective coordination became impossible. 

The Carlists owed their continued resistance 
to two main factors : the Cantonal Revolt and 
foreign help. The Cantonal Revolt had broken 
out, under the influence of Federal extremists, 
in the Southern cities of Seville, Malaga, 


The Republic wished to abolish conscription, 
reduce the Army and rely on a National Militia. 
The failure of the rst and 2nd Republics to win over 
the professional officer class proved fatal to both. 

© This Don Carlos was the grandson of the 
original pretender. 
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Cartagena" and Valencia, which had all 
declared themselves independent of Madrid. 
The Republican governments, however (there 
were four presidents in eleven months), seeing 
their Federal ideal discredited by excesses, 
gave priority to the suppression of the Cantonal 
revolutionaries. 

Foreign help was extensive, for the Carlists, 
in control of almost the whole Pyrenean frontier, 
were able to supplement their own munitions 
factories with supplies from France and from 
gun-runners off the Northern coast. The 
French President, Thiers, though sympathetic 
towards the new Spanish Republic, was not 
sufficiently strong to enforce an embargo on 
arms for the rebels. French Legitimists, linking 
their cause with that of the Carlists, answered 
the call for money and volunteers. And Carlist 
recruiting officers went far afield—Rimbaud, 
accosted by one in Marseilles, considered for a 
moment fighting for them, while not far away 
Mistral, the patriarch of Provencal letters, gave 
poetic support in an ode addressed to Don 
Carlos’ sister-in-law. Bayonne, meanwhile, 
had almost become a Carlist town—“ every- 
where,” one observer comments, “ are to be 
seen the great Carlist boinas with their waving 
tassels and worn with a proud and defiant tilt.” 

The Carlists attracted sympathy in England, 
too, and if the ideological passions were not so 
violent as those of 1936, the Carlists at least 
found some support among Roman Catholics— 
subscriptions opened in Catholic papers caused 
questions to be put in the House of Commons, 
but the discussion that ensued was confined to 
legalities. Ministerial interest in Spain had 
declined since the days of the First Carlist War, 
when British concerns had seemed to be threa- 
tened by the anti-liberal forces in Spain,!* and 
the Duke of Wellington was able to arouse 


"Only Cartagena offered serious resistance, 

holding out for exactly seven months. Inspired by 
the example of the Paris Commune, the rebels had 
control of the strongest naval base in Spain and many 
naval units. International complications nearly led 
to a declaration of war by the rebels against Prussia ! 
The seizure of the fleet and its management by 
ordinary sailors bears interesting comparison with 
the similar situation at Cartagena in 1936. 
_ ™ Particularly in their effects on British interests 
in Portugal, where Don Miguel, pretender to the 
throne, had made common cause with Don Carlos. 
British ships were used to blockade both Miguelistas 
and Carlists. 
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AMADEO I, elected King 1870: abdicated 1873.... 
“ The choice . . . of a member of the House of 
Savoy was an insult to national pride” 


strong interest in Spanish affairs. In the earlier 
war, a British legion of 10,000 volunteers had 
fought for Isabella by the side of units of the 
newly formed French Foreign Legion. Then 
passions had run high at the news of the mas- 
sacre of British prisoners in cold blood. Indeed, 
the First Carlist War had seemed to threaten 
European peace, since Spain was still con- 
sidered a vital factor in the Balance of Power. 
By 1873, Spain was generally regarded only as 
a fruitful field for the investment of British 
capital, and the war a strange anomaly in 
which the Carlists, “ denying the spirit of the 
Age,” were bound to be defeated. 

Support for the Republic was limited to 
popular sympathy which, as in 1936, was most 
marked among the radical working and middle 
classes. In France, the suppression of working- 


13In 1873 the iron ore concessions were par- 
ticularly important. 
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class organizations after the Commune made 
the Spanish Republic, with its championship of 
proletarian emancipation, appear as the symbol 
of social justice. In England, working men’s 
clubs sent messages of congratulation and en- 
couragement to the Republican leaders and 
meetings were held in Trafalgar Square, while 
the future champion of free thought, Charles 
Bradlaugh, went in person to Madrid to convey 
the best wishes of English Republicans. 

The attitude of the Papacy to Carlism had 
been cautious. It could not desert the most 
ardent defenders of the 1864 Syllabus, but, 
as with French Legitimism later, the Papal 
choice was finally determined by realistic 
politics ; and the return of the Bourbons in 
1874 in the person of Alfonso XII, with the 
support of the Papacy, was a bitter blow to 
Carlist hopes. The collapse of the Republic, 
through internal contradictions, deprived them 
of any support they may have had outside their 
local spheres of influence, but they fought on 
until Don Carlos, deserting his cause, crossed 
back into France, in February 1876, by the 
Pass of Roncesvalles. Because they had refused 
the lenient terms offered them by Alfonso in 
1875, Don Carlos’s followers were forced to 
accept a humiliating peace which now included 
the loss of the Fueros. Even in these last months 
the Carlists continued to regard themselves as 
the defenders of the “real Spain” against a 
minority which was seeking to impose an 
atheistic government upon the country. Four 
years of war had devastated their provinces and 
had cost them their cherished Fueros; all that 
was left was the mystique of their belief. 

Between 1868 and 1874 both Carlists and 
Republicans, in their opposite extremes, had 
failed to provide a form of government accept- 
able to the whole of Spain. The Restoration 
of constitutional monarchy was a compromise, 
but the shameless corruption that followed, and 
which reached its climax in the Colonial disaster 
of 1898, further discredited parliamentary 
government. In opposition, the Republicans 
split into fragmentary groups, incapable of 
combining in any consistent policy. By contrast 
the hard core of Carlist belief, with its un- 
comprising hostility to Liberal influences and 
its passionate defence of the Spanish Church, 
was taken up, at the end of the century, by the 


Traditionalists. What has survived of Carlism, 
in its successor, is not the provincial spirit with 
its defence of local privileges, but the emphasis, 
placed by all Carlist writers, upon the notion 
that real national solidarity can only come from 
unity of religious belief. The Catholic Church, 
both movements would agree, is the sole pos- 
sible unifying force. 

In all the big crises of Spanish politics, the 
really vital part has been played by the Army. 
It was the Arniy that finally deposed Isabella ; 
the Army, distrusting the First Republic, that 
brought about its collapse ; the Army that 
engineered the Restoration, defeated Carlism, 
and in this century put Franco into power. In 
ironical fact, it was the attitude of the Army that 
determined the failure of Carlism in the nine- 
teenth century and the success of its offshoot 
today. The Carlists, with their insurrectionary 
tradition and their own levies,’ never succeeded 
in gaining influence over the professional 
soldiers, whereas after the Civil War of 1936 the 
victory of the Army, ostensibly in support of 
the Catholic Church and national independence, 
strengthened the alliance between the con- 
servative forces of the professional officers on 
the one hand and the Traditionalist sym- 
pathizers on the other. Outside the Church, 
in Spain today, Traditionalism finds its strong- 
est support in the Army, and so long as this 
alliance lasts there is every reason to suppose 
that the essence of Carlist belief will continue 
to find active expression. 


14Qne of the main fueros of the Basques was 
exemption from national conscription ; their levies 
were only obliged to defend their own provinces, 
hence they never had the opportunity to infiltrate 
into the Army. 

The Basque support of the Government in 1936 
was partly due to the Republican policy of allowing 
measures of autonomy to the Basque and Catalan 
Regionalist parties. In contrast, the “‘ requetes ” 
of Navarre were among the most fanatical of Franco’s 
troops. This split in the old area of Carlist influence 
should not be over-simplified, but it is perhaps 
significant that the Church proved progressive in the 
Basque Provinces, with an active Social programme, 
while in Navarre, where there was no challenge from 
industrialism, the spirit of Catholicism was more 
akin to that of the Carlists. 

It should be mentioned that a few Carlists exist 
today, still supporting the dynastic claim. But, as 
the last direct Carlist claimant died in 1937 without 
an heir, their candidate—a deathbed nominee—has 
even less legal right than the old pretenders. 
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THE GOLD MINERS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


By GEORGE 
WOODCOCK 


I 


NE DAY IN 1849 a strange craft rode into 

the harbour of the Hudson’s Bay post 

of Fort Victoria on the southern tip of 
Vancouver Island. Its crew were dressed in red 
flannel shirts, and Chief Trader Finlayson con- 
cluded that they were pirates who had come to 
sack the post ; he ordered the gates closed and 
the bastions manned. But his visitors were 
something even more unexpected than pirates, 
for during that year the rush to the Californian 
goldfields was at its height, and these men were 
the first miners to reach the British territories 
on the Pacific coast. They did not come for 
gold, but for food ; San Francisco was still 
hardly established, and to supplement the 
scanty supplies there a group of Forty-niners 
had decided to sail to the nearest large trading 
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post—almost a thousand miles away—to offer 
their gold in exchange for supplies. Finlayson 
drove a sharp bargain, and watched the miners 
depart without a thought that they were the 
forerunners of the men who would bring the 
day of the fur traders to an end. 

Gold had, indeed, already been noticed in 
British Columbia, as it later became known, 
for in 1833 the botanist David Douglas had 
panned enough dust from a stream in the 
Okanagan Valley to make himself a gold seal. 
But the fur traders were at that time much 
more concerned with the large profits from their 
traffic with the Indians, and for nearly two 
decades they did nothing to explore the mineral 
wealth of this great territory, above the 
American frontier, over which they held virtual 
sovereignty. 

But even their indifference was not proof 
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against the infectious rumours of fortunes made 
in a few weeks that came up the coast from 
California, and in 1852, when some Haida 
Indians from Queen Charlotte Islands produced 
lumps of gold-bearing rock, the Company itself 
organized a prospecting expedition. This first 
miniature gold rush was an almost comic fiasco. 
The Hudson’s Bay men would blast the rocks, 
and the Haidas would lie in wait and, as soon 
as the charges had exploded, would rush 
forward in overwhelming numbers and snatch 
the nuggets before the white men had time to 
collect them. The expedition was abandoned, 
but the news of gold in the Queen Charlottes 
travelled rapidly down the coast to San 
Francisco, and a number of ships set sail to 
exploit the supposed diggings. They had little 
success. One party of thirty miners was cap- 
tured by the Indians and held for ransom. 
Another well-armed expedition of six ships 
prospected the islands and found nothing. 
The original gold had been a scanty pocket 
which was exhausted by the first arrivals. 

But even this fruitless venture had awakened 
many imaginations in the .Californian Sierras. 
By the middle of the 1850’s the shallow gold 
of the creeks in this country was already giving 
out, and the prospectors who had no capital to 
sink shafts to deeper levels were responsive to 
any news of “ poor man’s diggings.” Between 
1855 and 1857 reports began to circulate 
regarding the discovery of gold in the rivers of 
what is now the interior of British Columbia. 
First the Columbia, then the Thompson, and 
finally the Fraser were found to carry deposits 
in the sand-bars which were exposed at low 
water. A few Americans had already reached 
the Thompson in 1857, but it was when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company sent a parcel of 800 
ounces of dust to the United States mint in 
San Francisco that the Californian miners 
began to leave for the new field. By May of 
that year no less than 1,500 miners had reached 
the Fraser and were busily working their rockers 
and sluice-boxes on its many sand-bars. The 
excitement rose as the summer went on. 
American soldiers deserted from the forts in the 
Oregon territory, and many ships lay in Puget 
Sound, unable to sail for lack of crews. In the 
months of June and July more than thirteen 
thousand men sailed from San Francisco alone, 


travelling in any decrepit craft that could be 
pressed into service. They included hundreds 
of Chinese, and a party of four hundred escaped 
Negro slaves who had gone to California and 
then had decided to travel into British territory 
to avoid the rising racial tension in San 
Francisco. Other miners went by overland 
paths, organizing themselves into quasi-military 
formations for mutual protection against the 
belligerent Indians of the Oregon territory. 
One'such body consisted of 160 men, 400 mules 
and horses, and a large herd of beef cattle ; 
they lost three men killed and sixty cattle 
stolen before they reached the Fraser Valley. 

The crowded bars of the Fraser soon proved 
too small for this ever-growing army of miners, 
and the more enterprising of them began to 
press northward through the dangerous Fraser 
Canyon and up on to the plateaux on the other 
side of the Coast Mountains. Many of them 
died, trying to travel by canoe through the 
rapids of Hell’s Gate, and others fell from the | 
hazardous Indian paths along the cliff walls. 
But most of them got through and spread in 
small prospecting parties into the network of 
creeks that ran through this wide upland 
country. By 1860 most of the white miners 
were above the Canyon, and the depleted bars 
of the lower Fraser were left to the Chinese, 
who, throughout the history of placer mining 
in the West, were content to work industriously 
“for wages,” as the miners put it, while the 
white prospectors went in search of richer 
diggings. 

In 1860 a new and wealthier stage of the 
rush began, when a prospector named “‘ Doc ” 
Keithley struck gold in the Cariboo mountains, 
five hundred miles north of the original Fraser 
goldfield. Within a few months a whole series 
of rich placers had been discovered in this area. 
On Lowhee Creek a party of four men mined 
more than three thousand ounces of gold in six 
weeks from a shallow claim not more than four 
feet deep. On Lightning Creek there were 
even more _ sensational strikes, and Ned 
Campbell panned nine hundred ounces in one 
day from a particularly rich pocket. But it 
was on Williams Creek that both the fame of the 
Cariboo and its greatest fortunes were founded. 
It was discovered by a German miner, William 
Dietz or Dutch Bill, in the winter of 1860. 
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The Fraser Valley : once worked by “ no less than 1,500 miners” 


At first the results were so scanty that it was 
called Humbug Creek, but later prospectors 
found that the gold lay mostly in the deeper 
gravels, where it appeared in enormous 
quantities. After this discovery, it is recorded, 
gold to the value of twenty million dollars was 
taken from two and a-half miles of creek bed; 
this is the Gold Commissioner’s figure, but 
since the miners rarely reported their full gains, 
the real amount taken from Williams Creek 
was probably nearer to thirty million dollars. 


Ten thousand miners tramped the inter- 
minable mountain and forest trails— 
“ Five hundred miles to travel where naught but 
mosses grow 
To cheer the weary traveller on the road to 
Cariboo,” 
as a song of the time described it. And in the 
middle of the upland wilderness a whole town 
arose in a few weeks on the banks of Williams 
Creek, a town literally built on the gold mines, 
since the prospectors drove their tunnels under 
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its very streets to get the last ounces of metal. 
It was named Barkerville, after Billy Barker, 
one of its luckiest prospectors, and for a while 
this city of shacks and tents was the largest 
centre of population north of San Francisco. 
During the first years of its existence great 
pack trains of horses and mules and even 
camels transported over the mountains the food 
for the miners, and pianos and ornamented 
mirrors for the twenty saloons and dance halls 
that sprang up along its narrow streets: 

Owing to the high cost of this kind of trans- 
port, life was expensive in the early days of 
Barkerville. Flour, the staple of the sourdough 
existence, cost about 40 cents a pound, and 
other prices were proportionately high. A 
company of Royal Engineers built a wagon 
road through the Fraser Canyon in 1862, but 
the contractors who were commissioned to lay 
the rest of the Cariboo Highroad were so 
hampered by the fickleness of their labourers, 
liable to leave them at any rumour of a new 
gold-bearing creek, that the stage coaches and 
the big covered ox-wagons which provided 
cheaper transport were not able to reach 
Barkerville until 1865. 

In Barkerville, as in all the large gold-mining 
settlements, the transience and the wildly 
fluctuating fortunes of its inhabitants gave a 
hectic atmosphere, a sense of perpetual spree, 
to daily life. Normal restraints and inhibi- 
tions were thrown aside for a tumultuous 
freedom of behaviour. Yet there was never 
the kind of indiscriminate violence that took 
place in California ; when an American des- 
perado named Ned McGowan tried to establish 
gang rule on the bars of the Fraser in 1858, 
there had been a demonstration of force by the 
Royal Engineers, and ““ Ned McGowan’s War ” 
remained an isolated incident. Such Californian 
institutions as vigilantes and lynch law were 
unknown in the Canadian gold fields, and the 
Cariboo miners were overawed by an eccentric 
and unsuccessful London lawyer, Matthew 
Baillie Begbie, whom the Colonial Secretary, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, sent out to try his 
hand as Judge of the newly founded colony of 
British Columbia. Begbie and his juries 
quarrelled incessantly, but his prodigious 
energy impressed the miners, and with a few 
constables he maintained a successful sway over 
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JUDGE BEGBIE : formerly an “ eccentric and 
unsuccessful London lawyer ” 


a mass of ten thousand armed men of every 
nationality. 

But Begbie only succeeded because he was 
wise enough to restrict himself to such major 
crimes as murder and robbery, with regard to 
which the miners were mostly in agreement 
with him. No attempt was made to interfere 
with the perpetual gambling, and prostitution 
throve, both in Barkerville and in Victoria, 
where the miners spent the winter months 
when the ground froze too hard for working. 

An attempt to provide a more respectable 
form of female companionship was initiated 
by that indefatigable Victorian philanthropist, 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who, in collabora- 
tion with the Bishops of Oxford and London, 
sent out a shipload of girls from English 
orphanages to become wives for the miners ; 
many of them married very well, but some took 
to the life of the Cariboo in a way that embar- 
rassed their episcopal sponsors. 

From 1863 to 1864 were the high years of 
Barkerville. After that, the miners began to 
drift away for, as in California a few years 
before, the shallow diggings were exhausted 
and only moneyed men could search for the 
deep gold that remained. Most of the miners 
had been Americans—to such an extent that 
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Courtesy : Illustrated London News 


Greenhorns in British Columbia, 1880 ; “‘ economically the Cariboo rush 
changed the whole pattern of life west of the Rockies ” 


in 1860 it was impossible to make up juries of 
British subjects in the Fraser Valley—and, while 
some of them went off into the remoter areas 
of western Canada, a large proportion of them 
returned home, disillusioned with an effort in 
which so few succeeded. 


II 


The remainder of the 1860’s was a time of 
recession for the British territories on the 
Pacific. But in the five years from 1858 up to 
1863, the peak of the Cariboo rush, the advent 
of the gold miners had wrought a phenomenal 
change in the political, social and economic 
aspects of this great region. 

In an article on the fur traders (History 
Today, April 1954) I described how the power 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company was broken by 


this event, and the arbitrary rule of the factors 
and traders replaced by a colonial government 
with democratic features. As Lytton and his 
colleagues of the British government had 
doubtless foreseen, this immediate proclama- 
tion of colonial authority in the summer of 
1858, reinforced by the sending of troops and 
warships, effectively prevented a repetition of 
the fate of Oregon. There the United States 
had used the influx of American settlers as an 
excuse for an annexation campaign ; and the 
immense preponderance of men from California 
in the Fraser and Cariboo goldfields might well 
have had the same result, had it not been for 
the prompt supersession of the powers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which were specific- 
ally intended for dealing with primitive Indians 
and became obsolete as soon as a large number 
of armed miners arrived. That British 
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Columbia was politically prepared to join the 
Canadian federation in 1871, as a full province 
and not as a dependent territory, was thus 
entirely due to the gold-mining activities of 
1858 and onwards. 

The social and economic results were equally 
important. The Cariboo Highroad, built to 
serve the mines, provided the first line of com- 
munication that pierced the coastal barrier of 
mountains and opened the interior of British 
Columbia to the sea and the outer world. And 
for the first time an urban way of life appeared, 
particularly in Victoria, which grew from a 
trading post with three hundred inhabitants 
to a town of four thousand residents, not count- 
ing the thousands of transient miners to whom 
it catered. In six weeks of 1858, so great was 
the speed of expansion, two hundred buildings 
were erected along the dirt roads of the new 
city, and many independent traders began to 
compete with the Hudson’s Bay monopoly ; 
while by 1859 those two essential adjuncts of a 
contemporary society, a newspaper and a bank, 
had already been founded. 

Even the arts appeared with the wave of 
immigrant miners. A shed in Barkerville was 


christened the Theatre Royal ; and there the ~ 


miners watched plays written by their own 
companions and listened to the local poets, the 
predecessors of Robert W. Service, reciting 
rhymes of the miner’s life which were the first 
literature of the Canadian west. There must 
have been many who responded to the dis- 
illusionment that James Anderson expressed 
in his unpretentious verses : 
** He thinks his pile is made 

An’ he’s going hame this fall 

To join his dear auld mither, 

His faither, friends and all... 

But hopes that promise high 

In the spring-time of the year, 


Like leaves of autumn fa’ 
When the frost o’ winter’s near...’ 


> 


A less self-conscious and more popular form 
of entertainment was that provided by the 
German dancers, who were called hurdy-gurdy 
girls because they performed to the tunes of a 
hand-organ. For a dollar in gold dust, a miner 
could buy the privilege of a single dance ; but, 
if we are to believe the Cariboo poets, the 
hurdy-gurdy girls were as impeccable in morals 
as they were strict in business : 


“The dollar was their only love, 
And that they loved fu’ dearly, O ! 
They didna care a flea for men, 
Let them court hooe’er sincerely, O ! ” 


Economically, the Cariboo rush changed the 
whole pattern of the life west of the Rockies. 
Fur-trading and trapping declined rapidly, 
and for many years, despite the vicissitudes of 
the goldfields, placer mining remained the basis 
of the British Columbian economy. But its 
very existence stimulated other industries. 
The first mill to exploit the now gigantic lumber 
industry of British Columbia was started in 
1863, to serve a demand created by the rush 
to Cariboo. Disappointed miners were among 
the first farmers to till the rich soils of the 
Fraser Valley ; cattle ranching was started to 
satisfy the demands of the Barkerville workers; 
and it was one of the successful Cariboo 
prospectors, James Laidlaw, who prudently 
invested his gains in the first salmon-canning 
plant. 

But, while the exploitation of the placer 
deposits provided all the positive elements out 
of which contemporary western Canadian 
society has evolved, its effect on the indigenous 
Indian society was almost wholly negative and 
destructive. The Indians of British Columbia 
had a complex tribal and ritual organization 
and, on the Coast at least, a developed material 
culture whose artifacts were among the master- 
pieces of primitive art. The fur traders had 
left this native society relatively untouched, 
since their interests were best served by the 
preservation of a tribal economy based on 


- hunting. 


The gold rush changed this situation 
entirely. Thousands of white miners spread 
into the Indian hunting grounds, killing or 
frightening away the animals which had pro- 
vided food and furs, and setting up towns and 
villages in what had formerly been an empty 
wilderness. At first the Indians resisted. They 
considered that they had the first right to the 
gold, and they resented the arrogant behaviour 
of the prospectors. In July 1858, the Thompson 
River tribes attacked the miners in the Fraser 
Canyon, and killed those who did not escape 
quickly enough. The British troops had not yet 
arrived, and the miners organized a volunteer 
column which advanced into Indian territory 
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Fortune-hunters bound for the Klondike ; ** about a quarter of a million men started out . . . but conditions 
of travel were so harsh that only about 50,000 actually reached the Yukon territory ” 


and concluded a treaty with the Salish chiefs. 
Four years later, the Chilcotins of the interior 
massacred a party of Americans who were 
building a trail from the coast, and another 
punitive expedition was organized. A number 
of Indians were hanged, and from’ that time 
onwards the tribes resigned themselves to the 
presence of the white men and to all the 
disasters that were to follow from it. In the 
ensuing decades, their lands were to be lost to 
them, their ancient ways replaced by a parody 
of European life, and their numbers drastically 
reduced by the diseases which the miners 
brought and which ravaged the tribes in suc- 
cessive epidemics throughout the later 
nineteenth century. 


important facts about Klondike. 


III 


The depletion of the surface mines in the 
Cariboo did not mean the end of the gold rush 
as a Western institution. On the contrary, the 
decades that followed were filled with minor 
stampedes which followed the cry of “ poor 
man’s diggings.” But it was not until the dis- 
covery of gold on the Klondike river in the 
Yukon territory that anything so spectacular 
as the Cariboo rush occurred again. 

All these nineteenth century gold rushes are 
similar in their patterns of development and 
decline, and in their social phenomena, and it 
is therefore unnecessary to give more than the 
The placer 
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deposits along this river were discovered in 
1896 ; the news reached the outer world in 
1897 ; and the steamship Mexico, carrying four 
hundred miners, initiated the greatest gold 
stampede in history. It has been estimated that 


‘about a quarter of a million men started out 


either by ship or by one of the several inland 
routes ; but the conditions of travel were so 
harsh, and many of the travellers so in- 
experienced, that only about 50,000 actually 
reached the Yukon territory during its peak 
period. Some never got beyond the Alaskan 
port of Skagway, being robbed or cheated of 
their money by the gang which dominated the 
town until its leader, Soapy Smith, was shot 
down in the street during the summer of 1898. 
Others died or turned back discouraged on the 
terrible Chilkoot Pass, where a single snowslide 
killed sixty-three men, and where it took three 
weeks to portage the necessary supplies over 
twenty-three miles of mountain paths. Yet 
more were turned back at the Canadian border 
by the North-west Mounted Police because 
they did not carry enough food, and others died 
in the Whitehorse Rapids as their rafts swept 
down the Yukon towards the Klondike and the 
settlement of Dawson City that had arisen at 
its mouth. 

Dawson followed the usual pattern of rapid 
expansion ; and by 1898 it was the supply and 
entertainment centre for thirty thousand 
miners. Goods were short and prices fantastic. 
In the “ Dawson famine” of 1898 flour cost 
two dollars a pound, and a man who had 
imported a cow received sixty dollars for its 
first gallon of milk. These prices were directly 
related to the amount of cash available, for 
altogether the Klondike diggings produced 
more than two hundred million dollars in gold. 
An even more frenzied life than that of the 
Cariboo went on in Dawson, where the 
gambling saloons were open day and night and 
three hundred prostitutes carried on undis- 
turbed in their red-curtained cribs. 

The end of the Klondike was almost as 
rapid as its beginning. The shallow diggings 
gave out, leaving the field to the capitalists who 
could afford dredgings or large-scale hydraulic 
operations, and by 1901 the depopulation of 
Dawson City had already begun. 

Despite its greater magnitude, and despite 


the romantic aura which writers like Robert W. 
Service and Jack London have given it, the 
Klondike rush was far less important historic- 
ally than the movement to the Cariboo forty 
years before. For the Yukon territory did not 
have the same possibilities for farming, log- 


ging or fishing as British Columbia, while its. 


infinitely harsher climate made it a much less 
desirable place for living than the temperate 
Pacific coast. In consequence, it has remained 
to this day a depleted mining area, with a 
transient and scanty population. 


IV 


The men who dug on the sand-bars of the 
Fraser and trooped up the Cariboo trail were 
the pioneers in opening up the rich resources 
of Pacific Canada. But, exhausted of their gold, 
the places where they worked are now little 
more than points on a map. Last summer I 
made a tour of the Cariboo golcfizld, and found 
only a faint echo of the activity that went on in 
the 1860’s. Barkerville itself was a ghost town, 
with no more than fifty people living in cabins 
along the main street, where the surviving 
saloons and hotels stood gaunt and empty. 
The forest was thick again over the slopes which 
the miners had denuded to timber their 
hundreds of mine shafts, and only a few old 
men were still earning a little money by pan- 
ning in the streams. Here, as everywhere else, 
the era of placer mining has virtually ended. 
Gold is, indeed, still produced in British 
Columbia, but almost entirely in quartz mines 
which require elaborate processes for isolating 
the metal. And while in the 1860’s gold 
dominated the western Canadian economy, it 
is now a minor industry in comparison with 
base metal production. 

It was many years before the miners 
became interested in anything but gold, with 
its possibilities of a quick fortune for little 
work. In the early years they would throw 
away the platinum that sometimes appeared in 
the placer deposits, under the impression that 
it was worthless, and silver was beneath their 
attention. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
however, American capitalists turned their 
attention towards the minefields of the west 
and encouraged the scientific search for base 
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metals. Nevertheless, it was almost as a by- 
product of the gold fever that the great copper, 
lead, zinc and silver deposits of the Kootenays 
in southern British Columbia were discovered. 
In 1864 there had been a rush to Wild Horse 
Creek in this area, where a thousand miners 
had worked for a season and then departed the 
following year, drawn by deceptive rumours to 
the Big Bend diggings on the Columbia. Some 
remained ; but by the early 1880’s only a hand- 
ful of miners was left in this region ; and it 
was one of these, Robert Evan Sproule, who 
noticed an iron stain on the face of a cliff above 
the Kootenay Lake and discovered the silver 
and lead mine known as the Blue Bell. Sproule 
murdered a man who tried to jump his claim, 
and was himself executed ; but an American 
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Dawson City in its heyday ; “‘ by 1898 it was the supply and entertainment centre 
for 30,000 miners 


company opened the Blue Bell in 1887, and 
started the great era of mining in the Kootenays. 
That era is still unfinished ; and today the 
mineral wealth of western Canada is mostly 
concentrated in this region of mountain ranges 
and steep valleys, where the Trail smelter on 
the Columbia river alone produces a tenth of 
the world’s lead and zinc and a large proportion 
of its silver. From the primitive rockers of the 


’ Fraser and the sluice-boxes of the Cariboo it 


is a far cry to the mechanical complexity of the 
great mines and processing plants of this area ; 
and the modern prospector, who is usually a 
trained geologist, employed by a large corpora- 
tion, shares only his hopes of wealth and his 
physical endurance with the men in red shirts 
who sailed to Fort Victoria a century ago. 
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CALENDAR OF NAVAL HISTORY—I 


January 1651 
BLAKE RETURNS FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN AFTER THE DEFEAT OF PRINCE RUPERT 


Blake’s successful campaign was one of the earliest 
results of the reorganization of the Navy by Cromwell 
and the Council of State of the Commonwealth. 
After the glories of Elizabethan days the navy, or 
naval militia—for such it should be termed—had 
fallen into decay during the reign of James I. Cor- 
ruption was widespread and malversations existed in 
every department, due mainly to the incapacity of 
the Lord High Admiral, once Lord Howard of 
Effingham, but created Earl of Nottingham by the 
King. No accounts were kept and, though there 
were supposedly over forty ships available, at least 
one-third of these either existed only in the 
Treasurer’s list or were unseaworthy, and of the 
remainder few were really serviceable. 

It was no wonder that, in the absence of any 
policing force, piracy was rampant. In 1618 an effort 
was made to effect seme reform, and a Commission of 
Thirteen was set up to replace the old system of 
administration by Lord High Admiral, Treasurer and 
Controller ; thanks to the work of Phineas Pett, 
new construction was undertaken, but no radical 
change was possible owing to the parsimony of the 
sovereign, the ever-present corruption and the king’s 
determination to sanction no action that might lead to 
a renewal of the war with Spain. It was only the 
continued depredations of the pirates, and in par- 
ticular those that had their base in Algerian ports, 
that led James to authorize in 1620 the expedition to 
Algiers which proved such a sorry failure. 

Nor did conditions improve when Charles I 
succeeded his father. Insufficiency of money, the 
constant bickerings between Charles and his parlia- 
ments, the inability of the king to pay such forces as 
existed—all these factors, combined with the lament- 
able failure of Buckingham’s expeditions to Ré and 
Rochelle, prevented any possibility of recovery. 
Yet Charles himself was conscious of the need for a 
strong navy. The growing power of Holland, the 
achievement of Richelieu in creating a French fleet 
where none had existed before, and the danger of an 
alliance between these two hostile powers, were fully 
appreciated by the king, but revenue was scarce, and 
the various attempts to raise ship money provoked 
immediate opposition. Despite this, Charles was 
able to strengthen the navy, and when the Great 
Rebellion started in 1642 a fairly powerful fleet was 
in existence. 

On the eve of the confict it was essential that 
the loyalty of the fleet should be secured ; but 
Charles made no effort to do so. Not merely were the 
sailors still unpaid, and their grievances unremedied, 
but in June 1642 the king dismissed the Lord High 
Admiral (for the post had been restored), and nomi- 
nated Sir John Pennington to the chief command. 


Four days later, Parliament appointed the Earl of ° 


Warwick as admiral ; and the fleet, ever mindful of 
its grievances, immediately accepted this decision. 
Throughout the Civil War the navy was loyal to 
Parliament and so helped to ensure the final failure 
of the Royalist cause. The sea-lanes were kept open 
for Parliament by a considerable naval force, con- 
tnuously maintained ; and with the ports under the 
same control, no succour from the continent could 


reach the Royalists. Applying to the navy in 1645 
the methods that had succeeded so well with the 
New Model Army, the Parliamentary leaders en- 
trusted its direction to a Commission of peers and 
commoners ; new types of ships were constructed and 
their command placed in the hands of successful 
soldiers. 

The rule of the Army nevertheless provoked 
opposition in the fleet, and in 1648 a mutiny took 
place. Several ships, including the Constant Warwick, 
one of the newest, revolted and sailed to Holland 
where the Royalists, under Prince Charles and his 
cousin Prince Rupert, were enjoying Dutch protec- 
tion. At Helvoetsluys dissensions soon broke out 
among the Royalists, and the majority of the revolted 
ships returned to their allegiance to Parliament. The 
latter took steps to deal with the situation and 
appointed three Generals-at-Sea, Edward Popham, 
Richard Deane and William Blake to supreme 
command. At the same time, naval administration 
was put into the hands of a small commission formed 
from the Council of State and increases of pay and 
prize money granted to the sailors. 

The Royalist cause was now to be upheld on a 
very diminished scale by Rupert, who had seven 
ships at his command. With these he left Holland 
in January 1649 and sailed 1o Ireland, only to find 
himself blockaded in Kinsale. Since the Parlia- 
mentary land forces were in control of Ireland, 
Rupert’s position in Kinsale was hazardous, and in 
the autumn he evaded the ships of Blake, the Parlia- 
mentary General-at-Sea, and sailed for Lisbon. In 
the following spring, Blake was instructed to make 
for Portugal, where he found Rupert still in the 
Tagus. For six months Blake and Rupert faced each 
other, but without any major engagement. The 
seizure of the Brazil fleet by Blake, and his obvious 
determination to strike at the Portuguese if they 
continued their support of the Royalists, resulted in 
the withdrawal of Rupert, who slipped out from the 
Tagus and, sailing through the Straits, entered the 
Mediterranean. .Here he acted as a buccaneer, seizing 
English ships at Malaga, Motril and Cartagena, 
and treating the Spanish authorities with total dis- 
regard ; but Blake, who had refitted his squadron, 
quickly followed the Royalists and at Cartegena in 
November 1650, captured several of Rupert’s ships. 
Rupert himself had meanwhile escaped to Sicily. 

Ignorant of the success achieved by Blake, the 
English Government had, in the meantime, appointed 
William Penn to take command in the Mediterranean, 
and Blake returned to England in January 16§1. 
Rupert was now reduced to three ships ; evading 
Penn’s squadron with these, he escaped into the 
Atlantic, where he captured several prizes. But 
his little fleet suffered almost complete disaster at 
the Azores in the autumn of 1651. With the ships 
still left to him, he sailed west to the Antilles ; in 
1653 he gave up the contest and returned to France. 

Penn had not merely driven Rupert out of the 
Mediterranean, he had brought home to the Com- 
monwealth leaders the necessity for maintaining a 
constant vigil there. Thanks to Commonwealth 
measures, a permanent fleet was now in being. 
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“ Council at London. At that time the king 
held a great council at London which lasted 
from Easter for almost nine weeks. About 
its business we were not allowed to learn, 
except that the king raised money in loans 
from the clergy and the laity. To what end 
the Lord knows.” 


N THESE WORDS THOMAS WALSINGHAM, the 
[= of the great monk chroniclers of St. 

Albans Abbey, recorded a meeting of King 
Henry IV’s council in the year 1407. “ This 
council,” says the editor of the Chronicle, 
Professor Galbraith, “is not mentioned by 
Stubbs, and there seems to be no other evidence 
for it.” Certainly no records of its proceedings 
are now known to survive, but this is not 
unusual, for the council proceedings which 
have survived from this period cover but a 
fraction of the meetings that must have been 
held. Nevertheless, a great deal may be learned 
about this and other meetings from casual 
references in the records of other bodies as well 
as from the chroniclers. Indeed the problem 
which this particular session was called upon 
to solve, and the means by which it did so, were 
graphically summed up by another chronicler 
in the following words : 


“* At that time,” he wrote “ the king had long 
failed to pay the wages of the soldiers guarding 
Calais, wherefore they arrested the wools of the 
merchants which were at Calais. The merchants 
complained to the king, and he asked them to 
lend him the money. But the merchants excused 
themselves. ‘ You have the gold’ said the king, 
‘and I want the gold, where is it ?’ Finally, 
after much delay the merchants lent him the gold, 
on condition that the Chancellor, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Duke of York guaranteed 
its repayment. This they did.” 

That then was the problem. The soldiers 
of the garrison at Calais were in a state border- 
ing on mutiny, because their pay was grossly in 
arrears, and money had to be found to pay 
them. Clearly the king’s credit was bad, for the 
merchants were only induced to lend on receiv- 
ing a guarantee from the Archbishop and the 
Duke. In fact, although the chronicler put the 
words into the king’s own mouth, it was 
the council which negotiated the loans. But this 
was still only a fragment of the story. 

- The Parliament which met at Westminster 
on March Ist, 1406, was probably the most 
important and certainly the longest one of the 


The Council 
of 1407 
and the 


Problem 


of Calais 


* 


By J. L. KIRBY 


reign if not of the whole of the middle ages. 
It sat, with long breaks at Easter and in the 
summer, until December 22nd. The Speaker 
was Sir John Tiptoft, and through his mouth 
the Commons showed much more anxiety to 
criticize the king and his court than to grant 
supplies. Three times during the session the 
names of the king’s councillors were announced, 
on May 22nd, November 27th and December 
22nd, but this does not seem to have increased 
the confidence of the Commons in the adminis- 
tration. On the last occasion the councillors 
were made to take a solemn oath in Parliament 
to observe thirfy-one articles governing the 
conduct of their official duties, and it was only 
then, when most of the members must have lost 
all hope of getting home for Christmas, that 
the usual grant of a subsidy of one-fifteenth 
was made. This grant was payable in the middle 
of the following February. 

Historians have remarked on the differences 
between the three lists of councillors, but most 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Calais in the time of Henry VIII 


of the differences were in fact due to normal 
promotions and changes amongst the office- 
holders, and the lists are really remarkably 
consistent. At the head of each was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Thomas Arundel. 
Fourteen years older than King Henry IV, 
Arundel at fifty-four already possessed a 
veteran’s experience of the politics of both 
church and state. A younger son and brother 
of the Earls of Arundel, he had been promoted 
Bishop of Ely at twenty-one, and had taken a 
leading part with the Earl, his brother, in the 
politics of Richard II’s court. He was raised 
to the archbishopric of York in 1388 and trans- 
lated to Canterbury in 1396, only to be deprived 
and exiled by Richard in the following year. 
Abroad, he had joined Henry of Lancaster, and 
returning as his leading adviser placed the royal 
Crown on his head in 1399. 

Besides Arundel the lists comprised two or 
three other bishops, including Henry Beaufort 
of Winchester, the king’s half brother, the Duke 


of York, the Earl of Somerset, another of the 
Beaufort brothers, two or three barons, the 
great officers of state, and (in the first list only) 
three knights, two of whom had served as 
Speakers of the Commons. The officers were 
the Chancellor, Thomas Langley, Bishop of 
Durham, the Treasurer, Lord Furnival, the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and the steward, 
chamberlain and (in the last list only) the 
treasurer, of the royal household. The steward 
was Sir John Stanley, and not, as has usually 
been assumed, Prince Thomas, the king’s 
second son, who bore the honorary dignity of 
Steward of England. To this group of about 
fifteen magnates the day to day supervision of 
the business of the kingdom was entrusted. 
The first happening of importance in 1407 
took place at Westminster on January 3oth. 
In the presence of the king, Thomas Langley 
gave up the great seal, and Archbishop Arundel 
was made Chancellor in his place. Perhaps 
Langley, who had been appointed Bishop of 
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By courtesy of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 


Edward III and the burghers of Calais, from the oad manuscript of St. Alban’s Chronicle, at 
ambet 


Durham less than six months before, wished to 
devote some time to the affairs of his see, but 
whatever the reason the change clearly placed 
Arundel in a very strong position. Already 
the senior member of the council, he now 
became the king’s first minister also, a com- 
bination of duties which can only be compared 
with those of a modern prime minister. A 
fortnight later the Archbishop was at his palace 
at Lambeth, and on February roth, the Council 
met at Westminster to discuss a petition from 
the City of London. This was the only meeting 
of the Council held in 1407 for which any record 
of the proceedings has survived. The subsidy 
granted in Parliament in December was now 
due and by the beginning of March £25,000 
was paid into the Exchequer in cash, but even 
so the Exchequer found it necessary to borrow 
£900 from the Earl of Westmorland, and £200 
from Thomas Knolles, a London merchant. 
The financial situation was already critical. 
The revenue, including the sums arising from 


the last Parliamentary grant, barely sufficed to 
meet current needs and at the same time the 
experience of the previous year did not suggest 
that it would be much use to summon another 
Parliament and ask for more money. The 
alternative was to borrow on a large scale, but 
the possible lenders must have been quite well 
aware of the Exchequer’s difficulties, which 
made early repayment unlikely. 

It was probably at this moment that the 
Archbishop and the Council learnt of the events 
at Calais. The wages of the garrison had been 
grossly in arrears for several years, and now the 
soldiers seized the wool which was waiting in 
the merchants’ warehouses to be sold to the 
Flemings. It was the only form of wealth on 
which they could lay their hands. On March 
gth, Robert Thorley, the treasurer of Calais, 
that is the paymaster of the forces there, was 
replaced by Richard Merlawe, a London 
merchant. This was apparently the first action 
taken by the Council, and was probably directed 
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to appeasing both the soldiers, by making the 
treasurer a scapegoat, and the merchants, by 
making one of their number responsible for the 
finances of Calais. 

It is said that the Emperor Sigismund, 
visiting Henry V a few years after these events, 
stressed the importance of Calais to the English 
Crown, and 

** a jewel most of alle 
in Latyn did it calle.” 

Since Sigismund was a very distinguished guest, 
the English king and his Council no doubt 
listened politely, but it was not news to them, 
for Calais occupied a key position in the finances 
and the defences of England at that time, with 
the result that the defence of Calais and its cost 
were constantly recurring items on the agenda 
of the Council. 

When in 1347 Edward III had captured 
Calais, and entered it with solemn pageantry, 
he was determined to convert it into an English 
town, a little bit of England beyond the sea. 
He expelled a large part of the French popula- 
tion, and issued proclamations in England 
offering the vacant houses to English people 
willing to settle in the town. If this policy of 
anglicization was only partially successful, at 
least Calais was kept. From Calais, King 
Edward marched his conquering armies across 
France, but when he died thirty years later, 
unrespected and wunregretted, Crecy and 
Poitiers were but memories. His famous son, 
Edward the Black Prince, was already dead, 
and of all their conquests in France, Calais, 
with its march now shrunken to two small 
lordships, alone remained to be handed down 
to the councillors of that unfortunate boy, 
Richard II. Thus perhaps Calais became a 
symbol, a memorial of all that was won and 
lost, and a reminder that Edward III’s claim to 
the throne of France was not abandoned. For 
another hundred years the idea of conquering 
France was not allowed to die, and Calais was 
carefully guarded not only as a pledge to the 
memory of Edward III, but also, more prac- 
tically, as a convenient gateway to France, as a 
foothold from which a new conquest might 
begin. 

In addition to this use as a possible military 
base, the town had been given another function. 
After several experiments in regulating the 


wool trade, Edward III fixed the staple at 
Calais in 1363. The export of wool was then 
England’s largest trade, and the money which 
it brought in was the only readily accessible 
form of wealth both for taxation and for 
borrowing. Edward gave a monopoly of the 
trade to a company of the larger merchants 
engaged in it, on condition that all their wool 
was taken to Calais and sold there. This regula- 
tion, by confining the trade to a single channel, 
facilitated the collection of a large subsidy or 
export duty at the English ports, and also con- 
centrated the cash received for the sale of wool 
into the hands of a group of merchants, who 
could be called upon to lend it to the king when 
the occasion arose. Since the wool subsidy 
provided a large part of the revenues of the 
kings of England, and the garrison of Calais 
absorbed an almost equally large part of their 
expenditure, it was a natural step to link the 
two together. Hence a part of the subsidy on 
wool came to be regularly earmarked for the 
garrison of Calais. The fact that this garrison 
was effectively guarding the market where the 
wool was sold brought the two still closer, 
and by the employment of a simple system of 
credit it was possible to pay the troops with the 
actual cash received by the merchants, and to 
avoid the transport of bullion to and from 
England. Unfortunately the system could only 
be worked if the Exchequer had ample credit 
and cash for the king’s current expenses in 
England, and this was but rarely the case in the 
fifteenth century. 

In order to defend Calais, it was necessary 
to maintain a strong permanent garrison there. 
The establishment was fixed at about 800 men 
in time of peace and 1,000 in war. Of the peace 
establishment 460 were stationed in the town 
under the direct command of the Captain of 
Calais. The treasurer of Calais had a personal 
escort of twenty more and two other parties of 
the same strength were stationed in the Castle 
of Calais and in a tower by the port. The rest 
were divided between four or five other castles 
in the march, which formed a defensive ring 
round the town. The largest, Guines, had a 
garrison of 100, and the others had about twenty 
or thirty men in each. Every castle had its own 
captain, but all were under the ultimate com- 
mand of the Captain of Calais. About half of 
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the soldiers were men-at-arms and the other 
half were archers. A proportion of both classes 
was mounted, and in time of war the propor- 
tion of horsemen was substantially increased so 
that the forces were more mobile. 

To modern eyes this force of 1,000 men or 
less seems absurdly small, but in the Europe of 
that day, it was quite unheard of to maintain a 
large force permanently under arms. Armies 
were raised for single campaigns, and then dis- 
persed, while castles were guarded only by 
the household of king or lord. In practice the 
number of troops at Calais never reached the 


full establishment, but a large number were . 


there all the time, and they had to be paid. 
Moreover, they had to be paid more than the 
normal medieval soldier, to whom booty was 
more important than pay. These men, who 
were merely occupied in guard duties, could 
hardly be encouraged to live off the land or to 
plunder. Instead, they were given a special 
quarterly bonus beyond their pay. Besides the 
troops it was also necessary to maintain a small 
band of masons and labourers constantly at 
work in repairing and strengthening the forti- 
fications both of Calais and of the outlying 
castles. Finally, most of the food and stores 
had to be brought from England, and for many 
items the cost of transport was higher than the 
cost of the stores themselves. 

Altogether, the average cost of this garrison 
to the English Exchequer was at least £17,000 
a year. Once again the figure does not seem 
large to modern eyes, but at this time the money 
received by the Exchequer in a single year 
rarely amounted to £100,000, and was usually 
very much less, so that the cost of Calais might 
be as much as one-quarter of the king’s 
revenues. It is not difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand why the English council was constantly 
made aware of the cost of the garrison at Calais. 

It was at Easter, according to the chronicler, 
that the council of 1407 began, and Easter 
Sunday in that year fell on March 27th, so that 
the assumption that the crisis arose early in 
March cannot be very far wrong. The 
Treasurer of Calais was dismissed, as has been 
said, on March 9th. Then, on the 14th Lord 
Furnival, the Treasurer of England, died. Thus 
at the critical moment the Exchequer was left 
without a head, and the Archbishop was 


deprived of one of his senior colleagues. From 
March roth until April 3rd, the Exchequer was 
closed for the Easter vacation. When it re- 
opened on the following day a further £5,000 
from the fifteenth was paid in, and a few smaller 
receipts followed, but no money was paid out 
until after the appointment of the new 
Treasurer. This was Nicholas Bubwith, Bishop 
of London, who took office on April 16th. 
Bubwith was one of the old type of clerical civil 
servants. A long career as a king’s clerk had 
brought him through the offices of Master of 
the Rolls and Keeper of the Privy Seal to this 


final appointment of Treasurer. As a reward ; 


for his services he had been made Bishop of 
London, and was shortly to be translated to 
Salisbury and thence to Bath and Wells. Thus 
Bubwith brought a wealth of administrative 
experience to reinforce the Archbishop’s 
statecraft. 

Both were sorely needed, for by this time 
the council was grappling with the financial 
problem. If the words “ at London ” are to be 
taken literally the meetings were probably held 
either in the Chapter House of the Black Friars, 


a favourite meeting place, or in one of the town | 


houses, which most bishops and lay magnates 
possessed. Some of the meetings may well 
have been held in the royal palace at West- 
minster, close to the Exchequer, but the Black 
Friars would be a convenient place to meet the 
city merchants. The Archbishop, who was 
still at Lambeth, could be rowed in his barge 
to either place with almost equal ease. At all 
events, the negotiations with the merchants 
seem to have been concluded during the month 
of April, for on the 29th and 30th two royal 
grants announced that Richard Whittington 
and other merchants of the staple had lent the 


king £4,000 and promised that they should eS 
have full repayment from the first monies col- © 


lected on the wool subsidies in certain ports. 
The second grant on the following day des- 
cribed the losses suffered by the merchants 
owing to the seizure of their wool, “ the great 
substance of the wealth of our realm of 
England,” by the soldiers at Calais. As a 
partial compensation the merchants were 
allowed to postpone payment of some of the 
export duties which they owed. 

In making these loans Richard Whittington 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the Duke of Leeds 


HENRY IV, 1399-1413 ; by an unknown artist 


was the natural leader of the merchants, for 
he was at the time not only mayor of London, 
his second term of office, but also mayor of the 
staple at Calais, and with the possible exception 
of John Hende, the wealthiest citizen of 
London. In addition to his share in the £4,000, 
Whittington lent ancther £1,000 of his own. 
John Hende, his colleague or rival, to whom the 
Crown was already indebted, lent £2,500, in 
return for which he was promised the keeping 
of the cocket seal in the port of London. This 
was the seal used by the customs collectors to 
mark the sacks of wool on which duty had been 
paid, and the holder of it could ensure that his 
own debts were paid before the money collected 
was sent to the Exchequer. Two other London 


citizens contributed small loans of their own, 
and the Albertini of Florence, the great com- 
pany of merchants exporting wool to Italy, 
lent £1,000 on condition that they were allowed 
to export free of subsidy until they had re- 
covered that sum. 

The English and alien merchants together 
thus lent nearly £8,000, but this was still far 
short of the arrears due to the garrison at 
Calais, which probably amounted to nearly 
£20,000. The revenue continued to come in 
steadily and the Exchequer was able to issue 
£7,000 during May for the current expenses of 
Calais, but the total revenue of the year was to 
prove one of the lowest of the reign, and there 
was no money to spare for the arrears. Indeed, 
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at the end of its term in July the Exchequer 
found itself unable to pay the salaries of some 
of its own staff. The council therefore had to 
look around for some more loans. 

John Norbury, the wealthy squire who had 
been Henry IV’s first treasurer, was persuaded 
to lend £2,000. The clerks of the Chancery 
between them lent 500 marks, to be repaid out 
of the profits of their office. The Earl of 
Westmorland made a further loan of £500, 
and finally three members of the council, the 
lords Roos and Burnell and the bishop of 
Durham, together found 600 marks, that is 
£400. All in all this brought the total up to 
£12,000. These sums were entered on the 
receipt roll of the Exchequer on June 12th, and 
paid out to the new treasurer of Calais on the 
same day. Meanwhile at the end of May, Sir 
John Tiptoft, now treasurer of the king’s 
household, was ordered to supervise the spend- 
ing of the loans. By this time the nine weeks 
from Easter were over, and the main business 
of the council was done. Only a few orders 
remained to be issued. 

On June 30th the collectors of customs were 
officially informed of the loans, and of the 
arrangements for collecting and repaying the 
money. Half the wool subsidy was to be 
devoted to the payment of the current wages at 
Calais and the other half to the repayment of 
the debts, with the result that the king was left 
with no revenue at all from the subsidy for any 
other purpose. The instruction went on to 
prove the accuracy of the chronicler’s report, 
by explaining that bonds guaranteeing the 
repayment of the loans had been sealed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of 
London, Winchester and Durham, the Duke of 
York, the Earl of Somerset, the lords Grey, 
Burnell and Roos, Sir John Stanley, the steward 
and John Prophet, the Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. That is, by every member of the Council 
who had been named in Parliament on the 
preceding December 22nd, except Lord 
Furnival, who had died, and the treasurer of 
the royal household, who had given up his 
office. This remarkable continuity of personnel 
shows that the arrangements made in Parlia- 
ment were being carefully observed, and that 
the members of the Council were assuming a 
collective responsibility. 


The full list may also explain the word 
“* great’ used both by the chronicler and in 
the official letters issued by the Chancery to 
describe this Council. When lists of the Council 
were issued it was generally implied that only 
a proportion of them would be in attendance 
at any one time. A full meeting, such as this 
one evidently was, would be sufficiently un- 
usual to merit the word “great.” But the 
expression “ great Council” is generally taken 
to mean a still larger gathering, a meeting of 
magnates which was something between an 
ordinary Council and a full Parliament. On this 
occasion it may be supposed that John Norbury, 
a former councillor, and the Earl of Westmor- 
land, both of whom lent large sums, had been 
called into consultation. Richard Whittington 
and John Hende may also have attended in the 
réle of councillors, as well as in that of lenders, 
and if these persons attended there may well 
have been others. For example, Sir John 
Tiptoft, who had been Speaker of the last 
Parliament and was now treasurer of the royal 
household, was a likely member. But evidence 
is lacking. 

The loans made it possible to postpone but 
not to avoid the summoning of a new Parlia- 
ment. In fact, the postponement was a short 
one. On October 20th the Archbishop was 
busy explaining to a new Parliament which 
had just met at Gloucester how the councillors 
had pledged themselves for the repayment of 
the loans which they had raised. This Parlia- 
ment, meeting away from the independent and 
wealthy city of London, proved less hostile to 
the king’s government, and before it was dis- 
solved on December 2nd it had granted one 
and a-half fifteenths to help the Exchequer pay 
its way. Thanks to Archbishop Arundel and 
his colleagues, Henry IV had survived his worst 
financial crisis. 

The pay of the garrison at Calais continued 
constantly in arrears, but never quite so badly 
as in 1407. Indeed, it was nearly fifty years 
before the shortage of money again goaded 
the soldiers into such forceful measures as the 
seizure of the wool. Henry V, in spite of the 
vast cost of the armies with which he invaded 
France, made sure that some £18,000 a year 
was provided for Calais. His first objective 
was the conquest of Normandy, and therefore 
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By courtesy of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 


“* Attempting to reach Calais, Henry V won his victory at Agincourt,” October 25th, 1415 ; from the 
manuscript of St. Alban’s Chronicle, Lambeth 


Calais did not serve as his immediate base, but 
it was none the less of great importance to him. 
It was in attempting to reach Calais that he 
won his victory at Agincourt. and once his 
conquests had begun to take shape, the road to 
Calais became one of his main lines of com- 
munication. He himself passed through Calais 
on his last journey to and from England in 
1421, and after his death in 1422 his body was 
taken home by the same route. Under his son, 
Henry VI, the provinces which he had con- 
quered were slowly lost, and by 1450 Calais 
was once more the only English possession in 
the north of France. The English export trade 
in wool was declining, as more of the wool was 
made into cloth at home, but the company of 
merchants of the staple was still a rich and 
powerful body. In 1454 the events of 1407 


were repeated, the soldiers seized and sold the 
wool in order to recover their arrears of pay. 
Again the government had to borrow heavily 
from the merchants, and finally handed over 
to them the responsibility for paying the 
garrison. Henceforth the merchants collected 
the subsidy on their own wool, paid for the 
garrison, and accounted for any surplus at the 
Exchequer. This arrangement was the final 
stage in the linking of the pay of the garrison 
with the wool subsidy. In the Wars of the 
Roses, Calais played an important part, serving 
as a stronghold of Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, the king-maker, who amongst his 
many offices held that of Captain of Calais. 
After that Edward IV in 1475, Henry VII in 
1492, and Henry VIII in 1513 and 1544, all 
used Calais as a base for their invasions of 
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From “ Rodin " by Edouard Herriot 


The Burghers of Calais by Rodin, executed 1884-95 


France, but none of these expeditions was 
pushed forward with great vigour or serious 
purpose, apart from diplomatic and financial 
advantages. The dream of conquering France 
was being slowly allowed to fade. Under 
Henry VIII expenditure on the garrison was 
slightly reduced, and the local revenues in- 
creased so that the financial situation was 
easier. From 1542 Calais sent one member to 
represent it in the English Parliament at West- 
minster, thus apparently achieving complete 
assimilation as an English town; but the 


member was usually a royal official, and the 
Englishness was more apparent than real. The 
end was at hand. Early in 1558 Calais was 
overrun. More than a thousand pieces of 
artillery fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Queen Mary, who is best remembered as the 
loser of Calais and the burner of her subjects, 
had no forces to use for its recovery, and her 
husband, Philip of Spain, cared nothing for 
English possessions. Calais became a French 
town, and one more survival of the middle ages 
was swept away. 
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HISTORICAL SEMANTICS 


Sir, 

It is widely accepted in modern philosophy and 
literary criticism that when a common word with 
several senses is used in one of its senses, it also 
carries with it more or less strong vibrations of its 
other senses. “ Essential ’”? meanings are an illusion. 
I would like to suggest that this is equally important 
for historians. Historical evidence contains as many 
complex words (to use Professor Empson’s phrase) 
as poetry ; and there is the additional complication 
that historians have to take into consideration not 
only the contemporary range of ambiguity in a word 
like “‘ country ” but the range at a past time, which 
may well be different. The word “ country ” suggests 
itself as an example as a result of Sir Lewis Namier’s 
article on the Country Gentleman in Parliament in 
your issue of October 1954. 

Nowadays “ country” is used in two common 
senses : (a) in opposition to “ town ”’—i.e., “ rus ” 
as against “‘urbs” ; and (6) as a collective (and a 
highly evocative one, cf. such phrases as “‘ King and 
country ””) meaning a people and the land they dwell 
in, such as France or Scotland—something like a 
portmanteau for the French “la nation” and “la 
patrie”” but without implying independent political 
institutions. Both these uses were current in the 
eighteenth-century, but there were, in addition, two 
more, which are now fading : (c) a region or district, 
rather in the sense of the French “‘ pays ”—a sense 
still found in such phrases as “‘ the Scott country ” 
and “‘ the Hardy country,” meaning not Scotland 
and England, but the Borders and Wessex. An older 
example is the legal phrase “‘ he puts himself on his 
country,” i.e., he is prepared to accept trial by a 
jury of his neighbours. (d) More technically, the 
group in Parliament who were not in place or other- 
wise beholden to “‘ the court ” and so were regarded 
as independent. All these, even the technical sense, 
carry with them echoes of the others. 

Thus a “country” gentleman suggested to the 
eighteenth-century political public a person who had 
one or more of the following characteristics, but 
which of them, and which preponderantly, might 
vary : 

(a) He is a rural landowner. This sense has now 
triumphed over all the others. 

(6) He has political roots in a particular region. 

(c) He approaches political questions in an 

independent frame of mind. 

(d) He has the national interest at heart. 

A “country gentleman” on this showing can be 
thoroughly rural, yet not stand on his own interest ; 
or thoroughly urban and mercantile, yet independent 
(like Beckford) ; or stand on his own interest, yet be 
a placeman (like Dodington, who sometimes called 
himself a country gentleman, and presumably some- 
times got away with it). Usually he gets some credit 
for independence of mind and a patriotic outlook. 

“ Country ” is a particularly interesting complex 
word because it could, and still can, be used to 
combine an appeal to independent judgment, the 
national interest, and local patriotism, while suffusing 
the whole with a flavour of fresh air and ploughlands : 
as when we say “ put the country first,” or “ go to 
the country ” ; or when Burke said “ Before men are 


. put forward into the great trusts of the state, they 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ought by their conduct to have obtained such a 
degree of estimation in their country [i.e., not only 
in England, but in Yorkshire, not only in politics but 
in public opinion] as may be some sort of pledge and 
security to the public that they will not abuse those 
trusts.” 

If one wanted a high-sounding name for a new 
branch of historical science, one might do worse 
than “‘ historical semantics.” 


Hampstead, N.W.3. 


STUDENT DUELLING 


Sir, From Sir John Heygate, Bart. 

Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann in her excellent 
article on German student organization does not 
explain fully the difference between the regular 
weekly duelling (Mensur) which went on among the 
Corps, Burschenschaften and non-Catholic Verbin- 
dungen, and the private duels which were affairs of 
honour. The former, many of which I witnessed in 
1926 in the Hirschgasse in Heidelberg, were fought 
with the Schlager, a comparatively light sword. The 
opponents, matched as far as possible in size and 
strength, were well padded up to the neck and wore 
wire protectors over eyes and bridge of nose. Scalp, 
cheek and lip wounds were incurred, and victory 
was achieved either by one of various technical 
wounds being inflicted or by the doctor declaring a 
man unable tocontinue. The spiced wine consumed 
afterwards was supposed to delay healing and thus 
enhance the ugliness—or beauty—of a scar. Every 
student had to undergo so many of these engage- 
ments and if he withdrew or flinched on three 
occasions he was forced to resign. The Fiichse, 
whom Miss Wiskemann mentions, had also to qualify 
by drinking out seven pots of beer during the singing 
of a song in the Kneipe (students clubhouse), which 
was usually done by pouring down four, quickly 
voiding it in the vomitarium, and returning to finish 
the remainder. 

The duels of honour, if still held at all, took place 
in the clubhouse cellar and varied according to the 
degree of insult (Beleidigung). It might be only your 
dog, trained to stand behind your enemy on which 
he had inadvertently trodden, or it might be your 
sister he had seduced or failed to marry. These duels 
were fought with the heavy Sdbel and in the most 
severe cases body and arms were bare and you 
offered your opponent the choice of protecting his 
eyes or throat. By the amount of old blood visible 
on walls and ceilings they could obviously be fatal. 

So far as I recall, duelling was suppressed by the 
Social Democrats well before 1933 though it went 
on in secret. Hitler for a short time allowed its 
renewal. Before 1914 English students at Heidelberg 
took part in it, but I am glad to say my temporary 
connection with the Alemannia Burschenscaft did not 
include this honour. 

JoHN HEYGATE, 
Bellarena, Londonderry. 


[For further Correspondence, see page 70.] 
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HE LAST BATTLE ON ENGLISH SOIL was 

fought in the dawn of a misty July morn- 

ing in 1685 on the low-lying fields called 
Sedgemoor near the village of Weston Zoyland 
in Somerset. The main lines of that desperate 
and unhappy struggle are well known. The 
Duke of Monmouth landed at Lyme on June 
11th, 1685, proclaimed himself King, failed to 
secure support except from the Protestant 
peasants, miners and townsmen of the south- 
west, and was completely beaten when an 
attempted night attack on James II’s army was 
prematurely discovered. | Monmouth fled, 
abandoning his men, was captured trembling 
and alone, debased himself before his conqueror, 
and was clumsily hacked to death by the 
original Jack Ketch on Tower Hill within a 
fortnight of the battle and a mere five weeks 
after his landing. The name of Judge Jeffreys 
will always be associated with the dreadful 
judicial slaughter that followed at the “‘ Bloody 
Assizes.””! 

The story has been told by Macaulay with 
his usual stylistic vigour and all the conviction 
of his prejudices. It has been more recently 
reassessed, but is worth recalling once again, 
both for its own interest, and because some 
new illustrative material has come to light. 

The new documents consist of two con- 
temporary accounts of the proceedings of 
Windham’s Wiltshire militia regiment. One 
is by a drummer, Adam Wheeler, of Colonel 
John Windham’s own company, the other by 
an unidentified officer. They were given to the 
Library of Salisbury Cathedral in 1945, and it 
is by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
and through the co-operation of Dr. Elsie Smith, 
the Librarian, that they are here quoted. When 
received, they were stained by damp and partly 
decayed, but they have been skilfully restored 
and preserved. The ten little pages of Adam 
Wheeler’s story and the four foolscap leaves of 
the officer’s account describe the complete 
campaign, from the first summons to the regi- 
ment in the Market Place of New Sarum on 
June 16th, 1685, to its dismissal just over three 
weeks later. From the officer’s record of miles 
marched, it appears that they moved on 

1 Charles II, a good and tolerant judge of both his 
own and other men’s imperfections, said of Jeffreys 


that he had “ no learning, no sense, no manners, and 
more impudence than ten carted street-walkers.” 
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The Last 
Battle 


on 
English Soil : 
SEDGEMOOR 
1685 


An account of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
unfortunate campaign, based on con- 
temporary diaries. 


By T. H. McGUEFFIE 


eighteen of the twenty-one days that he logged, 
and covered altogether 179 miles ; twice they 
marched eighteen miles in the day, and once 
sixteen, no small performance for untrained 
militiamen on the roads of the time. 

In fact, the whole campaign was a model of 
neatness and energy. Monmouth’s movements 
were not lacking in speed. After a crossing 
from the Texel of nineteen days, he was in 
Taunton within a week from his first landing, 
with over 7,000 men. Among them were many 
deserters from the Devon militia, still wearing 
their red or yellow militia coats and crossbelts. 
Monmouth had no lack of men, only of sound 
arms. Since he has often been charged with 
hesitance and inactivity, it is perhaps worth 
recollecting that littke more than forty years 
earlier his royal grandfather, Charles I, had - | 
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ged, spent over three weeks at Nottingham before moved upstream to Bath, which was garrisoned 
they he left that city on September 13th, 1642, to and refused him entry, before striking south 
a attack Parliament with an army of 6,000, fewer | towards Frome. He commanded about this 
ined than the Protestant Duke had managed to time some 8,000 foot, and 1,000 horse. On the 
gather in a week. William of Orange was later © whole, his men were poorly armed ; some of 
ol of to make less speed and be much more successful _ their barbarous-looking but ineffectual weapons 
ents in his movements. made from scytheblades can be seen today in 
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By courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


no lack of men, only of sound arms”? ; 
MONMOUTH (1649-85), by Kneller 


** His campaign was a model of neatness and energy... 


firm that Feversham fell back. But the hunt 
was up, and there was no safe place for Mon- 


mouth. Albemarle’s militia stood guard to the’ 


west, Beaufort with the train bands of Glouces- 
tershire continually strengthened Bristol, 
Oxford was in arms, and several militia regi- 
ments, Windham’s among them, had drawn 
close to the royal army. Feversham had with 
him the 1st and 2nd Guards, Dumbarton’s, 
Kirke’s and Trelawney’s Foot? as well as the 
Life Guards, the Blues, the Royal Dragoons 
and at least sixteen guns. 

Adam Wheeler was well up with the pack. 
Windham had finally marched away from 
Salisbury at six in the evening of Saturday, 
June roth, “ with Drums beating and Colours 
displayed,” “accomodated fitt for Warr 
according to Military Discipline.’ They had 
marched by way of Wilton, Devizes, Chippen- 
ham, and Bath to Bradford, where an alarm 
kept them alert all night. They reached Frome 
on June 25th. There, according to the officer, 
“were gathered together neare 1,500 Rebells 
armed with Musketts, ffowling peices, prongs, 
etc. they mayntayned for some tyme the bridge, 
but at last were routed. The E. of pembroke 
with his followers, marcht to the Market house, 
where he found Monmouth’s Declaration sett 
up, which he took downe, and sett up the Kings 
Royal proclamation ; And made the Constable 
of ffrome (Robert Smyth) proclayme Mon- 
mouth tratour.” Smyth was then brought 
prisoner to Trowbridge, for he had in the first 
place himself hailed Monmouth as King. The 
next day the militia “‘ heard the ffield peices 
play, and great hollowing, it lasted several 
Howers, it was at the ffight at phillips Norton, 
many of the Granadeers of the Kings party 
were slayn in this engagement.” They went on 
to Bratton (“where we lay in a Ditch”’), 
and Glastonbury, and on July 5th were at 
Middlesey.* 

At eleven o’clock that night Monmouth led 
his diminished army out of Bridgewater, where 
he had lain two days. His men were reduced 
in numbers, for there had been many desertions, 
small parties had been cut off by the royalists, 


2 Now the Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, 
Royal Scots, Queen’s Royal and King’s Own Royal 
Regiments. 

3 Middlesey here means Middlezoy, six miles 
S.E. of Bridgewater. 
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Sedgemoor, looking towards Zoyland 


and men no longer flocked to him. No one of 
note had joined, and all who were with him 
were his original adventurers and the dour 
Puritan miners, marshmen, peasants and cloth- 
workers to whom the Catholic James was 
anathema. He probably had something under 
three thousand foot and six hundred or so 
horsemen, with four guns and his skilful 
imported Dutch gunner, as his force moved in 
complete silence through a rising night mist 
along the rough lanes and across the deep and 
dirty ditches which drained the marshes. They 
crossed the Black Ditch, and were struggling 
over the next obstacle, a “rhine”* called 
Langmoor, where a huge upright stone marked 
the passage, when they fell in with a party of 
the Blues under their commander, Sir Francis 
Compton. At this moment they were within a 
mile of Feversham’s troops. 
* Pronounced “‘ reen ” locally. 
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‘Dumbarton and the 


The pistol shot which began the engagement 
was discharged as Compton attacked. Fire 
from the alerted regiments soon dispersed 
Grey’s ill-managed and _badly-disciplined 
horsemen. Monmouth’s regiments moved on 
and took station along the line of another great 
drain, the Bussex Rhine. Contrary to many 
later statements, this ditch along the royalist 
front does not seem to have been impassable. 
There were two easy crossings for cavalry, 
known as the upper (on the royalist right) and 
lower “ plungeons,” but men afoot could and 
did get across what was no doubt a nasty but 
not insuperable obstacle. Three of Monmouth’s 
guns did great harm to the battalions of 
First Guards, until 
Churchill brought up more men and six of the 
royalist guns ; some of the cannon were dragged 
into position with the help of coach-horses 
belonging to “ Old Patch,” Bishop Mews of 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


James II’s Commander-in-Chief, the EARL OF 
FEVERSHAM (1640 ?-1709), a mezzotint after Riley 


Winchester, who accompanied Feversham, and 
was described as “ fitter for a bombardier than 


a bishop.” 


Feversham’s men had tumbled out in good 
order from their tents a hundred yards in rear 
of the Bussex Rhine. The out-lying picquets 
came in, the vedettes of horse rallied in the 
dark and guarded the plungeons, and volleys 
were exchanged between the two forces. 
Feversham wisely forbade any advance until 
daybreak came at four o’clock. By that time 
the rebel ammunition was giving out, and, as 
the drivers of their supply waggons had 
deserted at the first rout of Grey’s horse, their 
fire grew weak and uncertain. The royal horse 
charged the flanks, the royal foot crossed the 
rhine and poured in close-range volleys, and 
then “ the pikes of one of their Battalions began 
to shake, and at last open,” the ranks broke, 
and the dispersing rebels were “ started and 
shot like game.” By that time the Duke of 
Monmouth had gone. At first he stood and 
fought like a man, but the sight revealed by the 
hopeless dawn was too much for him. He 
snatched a hundred guineas from his servant 
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(who was later hanged by Jeffreys), threw off 
his armour, and bolted on horseback with Grey | 
and a few other leaders. 

The loyal militia were a couple of miles in 
rear of all this activity. 


“Being Alarumed,” says Adam Wheeler, 
“the Rht. Honorble The Earle of Pembrooke 
Lord Lieutenant in great haste came rideing to 
the house where his Honor Colon!!! Windham 
was quartered, it being between Twleve (sic) and 
One of the Clock in the Morneing, calling out 
Colon! Windham, Colon!! Windham the Enemey 
is engadged, and asking for his drums ; The 
Colonlls answer was that he was ready and soe 
forthwith prepared himself. There being noe 
Drum in the house but Adam Wheeler, who 
opened the doore and answered his Lorshp that 
he was ready to obey his comand ; soe his Lord 
immediately comanded him to beat an Alarum, 
wch he presently performed. (Although some of 
the Regimt did endeavor to have the credite of 
that peece of Service ascribed to themselves : 
one saying it was I that did first beat the Alarum, 
and another in like manner saying the same, soe 
that Wheeler may justly complaine as the Poet 
Virgil did concerning his, Sit vos non vobis, and 
somewhat after the same manner as he spoke, 
Superscribe, Hos Ego versitulos feci subit alter 
honores.) 

“When the Alarum was beaten by Adam 
Wheeler in Middlesey according to the Lord 
Lieutents Comand ; the Regimt marched through 
Weston,® into Weston Moore, with as much 
expedition as possible could be, where they were 
drawne up Three deep in order to engadge if 
Occasion required. 

** The aforesaid sixth of July, the ffight began 
very early in the morneing, which Battell was over 
within the space of Two Howers, and the Enemy 
received a totall Rowte. 

** Here Adam Wheeler (being then at his Post) 
was one of those of the Right Wing of his honor 
Colon! Windhams regimt who after the Enemy 
began to run desired leave of his Honot to get 
such Pillage in the feild as they could finde ; but 
his Honots Answer and Comand was; That 
uppon Paine of Death, not a man of his Regimt 
should move from his Post. Saying that if the 
Enemy should rally together againe, and the 
Regimt be in disorder, every man of them might 
loose his Life. 

** The Battell being over, the Right Honorb!l 
the Earle of Feversham, Generall of his Maties 
Army, came to the Head of Collon!ls Windhams 
Regimt and gave him many thanks for his ready- 
ness, Saying that his Matie should not heare of it 
by Letter, but by Word of Mouth, and that he 
would testify the Kinge himself of it.” 


Then came a melancholy duty for this 
literate drummer. 


“An account of the Prisoners that were 
brought along by the Right Wing of his Honor 


5 ** Weston ” here means the village of Weston 
Zoyland. 
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Colon!! Windham’s Regimt, to Weston Church 
as they were tyed together ; Adam Wheeler 
writing them downe on his Drum head as they 
passed by. 

“The first number was ffifty and five, most 
of them tyed together. 

“The second number was, thirty and Two, 
tyed in like manner. 

“ The third was, Two wounded in theire legs, 
crawling uppon the ground on theire hands and 
knees to Weston Church. 

“The ffowerth was thirty seven in number, 
many of them tyed and pinnackled together. 

** The ffifth, was One alone being naked, only 
his drawers on. 

“* The Sixth was one single one more. 

“ The Seventh, was One more running, being 
forced along by Two Horse-Men with blows, and 
riding close after him. 

“The Eighth Number, was ffowerteen most 
of them being tyed together. 

“ The Nineth was fforty Seven most of them 
tyed as the former, Such of them as had a good 
Coate or anything worth the Pilling, were very 
fairely stript of it. 

“The Tenth Number, was Eight, tyed by 
Two together Arme to Arme. 

“The Eleventh was Twelve tyed and pin- 
nackled. 

““The Twelfth was Seventeen tyed and pin- 
nackled as the former. 

“The Thirteenth, One more. 

“The fowerteenth in Number were Seven 
more. 

The fifteenth, One more. 

“* The Sixteenth, One more. 

“ The Seventeenth, was One more, hee was 
very remarkeable and to be admired, for being 
shot thorow the shoulder and wounded in the 
Belly ; Hee lay on his Backe in the Sun stript 
naked, for the space of Tenne or Eleven Howers, 
in that Scorching hot day to the Admiration of all 
the Spectators ; And as he lay a greate crowde of 
souldiers came about him and reproached him, 
calling him Thou Monmouth Dog, How long 
have you beene with your Kinge Monmouth. 
His answer was, that if he had Breath, he wculd 
tell them Afterwards he was pittyed, and they 
opened round about him, and gave him more 
Liberty of the Aire ; and there was one Souldier 
that gave him a pair of Drawers to cover his 
Nakednesse ; Afterwards, having a long Stick 
in his hand he walked feebly to Weston Church, 
where he Died that night, and Two wounded 
Men more. 

“The Number of the Prisoners, that were 
led by the Right Wing of his Honors Regimt did 
amount to, 


Wheeler goes on to say that after the battle, 
according to the country people of the place, 
1,384 were found dead, besides many more 
“unfound in the corne.” In a heap at one grave 


° The old register of Weston Zoyland Church 
speaks of 500 imprisoned there, 79 of them wounded, 
and five who died. ‘“ Hanged with us 22, of which 4 
were hanged in gemmaces.” 
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Title-page of Adam Wheeler’s “‘ Perfect Relation” 


pit he himself saw 174 bodies.’ He also wit- 
nessed the hanging on a tree at Weston Moor 
of “a Dutch Gunner, and a yellow-coate 
souldier that ran out of his Maties Army.”*® 
With wonder he saw the 140 carriages and 19 
guns® “Some having Six Horses; some 
Seven ; and some Eight Horses a peece to draw 
Them.” The officer mentions seeing, on the 
day of the battle, “‘ 11 foot Colours that were 
taken from the Rebells ; Monmouths Coat was 
taken with the Starr on it.” For the rest he 
supports Wheeler, mentioning how the General 
“ Ridd along the ffront of our Regiment, with 


7 The officer’s tally was 1161, buried in the even- 
ing of the battle “ in one Tything.”’ Since it is usually 
reckoned that Jeffreys hanged 400 and transported 
some 1200 (other figures are 150 hanged and 800 
transported), nearly all the rebel army is thus 
accounted for, when the many hanged out of hand 
are remembered. 

8 The only militia casualties in this little campaign 
mentioned by Wheeler were two accidental deaths 
through musketry accidents, both of them far from 
any fighting. 

® This number may mean that he saw the captured 
rebel cannon parked with the royalist guns. 
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** His humbug was as sickening as his ferocity ” ; JUDGE JEFFREYS (1648-89), 
by an unknown artist 


his Hatt off,’ gave them his thanks and 
promised to tell the King. “‘ Our Regiment was 
the ffirst in the ffield of any of the Militia ; 
either Horse of ffoot.”” Both chroniclers men- 
tion a duel fought on July 7th at the White 
Hart, Glastonbury (on whose sign six rebels, 
one a lieutenant, were left hanging), between 
Major Talbot, who fell, and Captain Love, who 
fled ; apparently there had been a quarrel over 
a night alarm as the regiment was guarding the 
royal artillery train on its way to Devizes. By 
July 11th the regiment was disbanded and 
back at home. 

It was all over. Monmouth was taken by 
militiamen within two days, hungry and filthy, 
cowering in the ditch of a bean-field in Hamp- 
shire. A week later he was executed. Jeffreys 
was on his way to the West Country to gibe at 
the prisoners, to hang them by scores at 
Dorchester and Taunton, and to see that the 
survivors were condemned to the plantations in 
the West Indies, or that their pardons were 
stiffly priced.’° There is some little satisfaction 


to be gained from the fact that Jeffreys, whose 
humbug was as sickening as his ferocity, had 
himself not much longer to live. Promoted far 
beyond his deserts by his royal master, full of 
insult and insolence, when the testing time 
came this toady proved as treacherous as he 
was cowardly. When in 1688 he was recognized 
in a Wapping inn disguised as a common sailor 
from Newcastle and black with coal dust, two 
militia regiments were needed to save him from 
the mob. Few men have been more hated 
and despised. Soon his only friend was the 
brandy bottle, and within four years of Mon- 
mouth’s execution the emaciated corpse of 
Jeffreys was laid beside him in the chapel of 
the Tower. Historical justice is rarely so speedy 
or so apt.” 


10 Even little Taunton schoolgirls who had given an 
embroidered banner to Monmouth, were saved only 
by the extortion of sums of up to £100 from their 
parents. 

11 Another view of Jeffreys will be presented in 
Figures on The Woolsack by Steven Watson, a study 
of Lord Chancellors to be published in our February 
issue. [Eds.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN UNFULFILLED LIFE 


LORD M. By David Cecil, 347 pp. (Constable. 218s.) 

Lord David Cecil is at pains to stress that he has 
written a biography not a history book, and that 
Melbourne’s political career between 1827 and 1841 
is only described in so far as it throws light on his 
personality and development and not as an illustra- 
tion of the history of his time. Within these self- 
imposed limits this interesting study of Lord M. 
is a conspicuous success : bland, elegant and full of 
grace—although occasionally repetitive—it is a book 
of which Melbourne himself would thoroughly have 
approved. Author and subject are in perfect harmony 
with each other, and there is no doubt that Mel- 
bourne, who cared little for all-in or all-out politics, 
would have been well content to see the political 
aspects of his life relegated to the background. 
Personal obligations and relationships always meant 
more to him than political alliances or principles : 
indeed, when he turned to politics, he sought there 
the same sanctions as in his private life. ‘I will 
support you as long as you are right,” said a con- 
ventional politician to him on one occasion. ‘“‘ That 
is no use at all,” replied Melbourne, ‘* what I want 
is men | who will support me when I am in the 
wrong.” 

It is not surprising that even in an age when 
legislation was a minor aspect of government, 
Melbourne appeared to many of his contemporaries 
as “‘ a queer fellow to be Prime Minister.” Certainly 
many of his Whig colleagues shared Greville’s 
wonderment at his choice in 1834 and at his sub- 
sequent conduct while in office. ‘“ When in doubt 
what should be done, do nothing ”’ was a very special 
sort of laissez-faire : it did not always appeal to his 
colleagues in what was nominally, after all, a reform- 
ing ministry. Not that Melbourne cared very much 
about what his colleagues thought, unless by doing 
nothing more trouble was created than by trying to 
do something. As Prime Minister—in absolute 
contrast to Peel—hke did not consider it his task to 
intervene directly in the working of any department 
of state : “the companion rather than the guide, 
of his ministers’ was his own way of describing 
himself. Furthermore, in the last resort, the actions 
of government settled nothing. Even the Reform 
Bill of 1832 had settled nothing, and only had to be 
passed because of saeve necessitas. Most of the dark 
spots in society after 1832 arose not from legislation 
or the lack of it, but “‘ from the natural disposition 
of the people and the natural state of society, which 
would have been much the same under any 
dispensation.” 

By directing attention to statements of this kind, 
Lord David—without design—offers a challenge to 
the political historian. There is great need for a full- 


- length political study of Melbourne, based on a 


detailed examination of the private and public 
papers, only some of which Lord David has used. 
In particular, there is great need for a discussion of 
the relationship between Melbourne’s temperament 
and the background of his times. “‘ Do-nothingism ” 
was a provocation not only to restless Radicals and 
urgent Benthamites, most of whom believed in their 
own version of laissez-faire, but to new politicians 
like Peel and to new prophets like Carlyle. An age 
which chooses Melbourne as its Prime Minister can 


legitimately expect to have Carlyle as its prophet : 
it can expect to produce extra-parliamentary move- 
ments, too, like Chartism (strangely neglected, even 
as colourful background, by Lord David) and the 
anti-Corn Law League. When, in addition, the age 
is one of rapid economic and social change, urbane 
tolerance begins to look to the outside world like 
callous indifference, and tranquillity like laziness. 
Melbourne had no grasp of the special conditions 
of the age which chose him as Prime Minister. He 
even refused to read its novels, and characteristically 
put aside Oliver Twist after one glance. “ It is all 
among work-houses and pick-pockets and coffin- 
makers,” he said, “I do not /tke those things : I 
wish to avoid them. I do not like them in reality 
and therefore I do not like to see them represented.” 

Lord David agrees with Melbourne in preferring 
to contemplate the palace rather than the work- 
house and the Ladies of the Bed-chamber rather 
than the pick-pockets. His account of the subtle 
and moving relationship between the young Queen 
and the old Prime Minister is beautifully and sensi- 
tively told. But he makes it clear that even in the 
sphere of personal relationships Melbourne never 
found complete fulfilment. For all that his life was 
packed and brilliant, it was unfulfilled. ‘“‘ Never had 
he been able to reconcile the sceptical realism of his 
judgment with those ideal aspirations which alone 
commanded the enthusiasm of his heart.” In his 
last years he had neither the strength to take part in 
public affairs nor the spirit to enjoy society. Both 
his personal relationships and the world failed him. 
It was the failure of the first which mattered to him 
most, but the failure of the second might well have 
been catastrophic. If England avoided revolution in 
1848—the year when he died—he himself was in no 
way responsible for its salvation. 


AsA BrIiGGs. 


PRE-MUSLIM INDIA 


THE WONDER THAT WAS INDIA. A Survey of the 
Culture of the Indian Sub-continent before the 
coming of the Muslims. By A. L. Basham, 
568 pp. (Sidgwick and Fackson. 45s.) 

I have no special knowledge of India, except as 
regards the history of Buddhism. But this book is 
addressed to the general reader and it is merely as 
one such reader that I have ventured to write an 
appreciation of it. Books that cover a vast period of 
time have certain disadvantages. Rushing through 
the millenia one can only learn, en passant, about as 7 
much as one would find out about Venice by passing 
over it in a jet plane. Dr. Basham’s book covers 
mych less time than some; indeed, a mere matter 
of four thousand years. Books on China’s history, | 
which generally go straight through from Peking ~~ 
Man to Mao Tse-tung, have to jolt through the 
centuries considerably faster. Dr. Basham shows 
great skill in avoiding the worst perils of this kind © 
of book. There are here none of those breathless 
lists of names and dates, gigantic happenings dis- 
missed in minute platitudes, stop-gaps culled from 
out-of-date encyclopedias which often make general 
surveys unreadable. There are, however, one or two 
short sections so perfunctory that it might have been 
better to omit them altogether ; for example, those 
on Mahayana Buddhism and dancing. 
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An immense advantage to the book is Dr. Basham’s 
wide knowledge of Indian languages ; almost all the 
translations are his own, and they stand head and 
shoulders above previous translations of the same 
passages. Indian literature has suffered too long 
from translators of indefatigable energy but total 
lack of literary skill. This is particularly true of 
translations of Buddhist texts, in which a sort of 
earnest awkwardness seems to be considered de 
rigueur. Dr. Basham is perhaps at his best in the 
renderings of the Vedic hymns, such as that to the 
Goddess of The Forest, which begins : 

Lady of the Forest, Lady of the Forest 

Who seem to vanish from sight in the distance, 

Why do you never come to the village ? 

Surely you are not afraid of men ! 

There are some small points, chiefly concerned with 
China, on which I disagree with the author, and one 
of them impugns the veracity of Tripitaka, the 
Chinese pilgrim to India, in whom I take a particular 
interest. Tripitaka (who passed several years at the 
university of Nalanda) says that “ the monks and 
pupils, resident and visiting, always number ten 
thousand.”” Dr. Basham says this cannot be true, 
because the site that has been excavated in recent 
times does not indicate a complex of buildings that 
could have housed so large a number. But surely 
it is rossible thet, as at Oxford, Cambridge and I hasa, 
many students were housed in extra-mural lodgings, 
and that such lodgings were made of perishable 
material ? 

There are some very informative appendices, 
including one on the gypsies and one on physics 
and chemistry. There are about ninety illustrations, 
of which only one or two (thank heaven !) are in 
colour. This, in short, is one of the best books of its 
kind that have ever appeared in English. 

ARTHUR WALEY. 


CATALOGUE OF SATIRES 


PRESERVED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND 
DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, Vol. XI, 
1828-1832. By M. Dorothy George, Litt.D., 
811 pp. (Printed by Order of the Trustees. 
Sold at the British Museum, H.M. Stationery 
Office, Oxford University Press, etc. £6.15 .0) 
Everyone who wishes to understand the currents 

of public opinion during the eighteenth and early 

nineteenth centuries must find his way sooner or 
later to a row of ten massive volumes in the British 

Museum Print Room, which contain a Catalogue of 

Political and Personal Satires, begun more than 

eighty years ago and now completed under the 

learned direction of Dr. M. Dorothy George. It is 
impossible, for instance, to understand the full fury 
of the journalistic campaign against Lord Bute— 
and against his alleged hirelings, who included, of 
course, Samuel Johnson and William Hogarth— 
until one has studied the venomous, and often villain- 
Ous, caricatures in which “the Favourite,” his 
friend, the Dowager Princess, and all who favoured 
the Tory administration, were held up to journalistic 
obloquy. These attacks were crude and exaggerated; 
but they were inspired by genuine indignation and 
reflected a real sense of fear. Similarly, the satirical 
prints of the period help us to study the impact of 
the French Revolution upon the minds of con- 
temporary Englishmen. Charles James Fox becomes 

a ferocious Sans-culotte : Brooks’s Club, a Jacobin 

stronghold. Gillray shows Fox mercilessly flagel- 


lating Pitt ; while the gutters of St. James’s Street 
run with blood and St. James’s Palace goes up in 


es. 

The eleventh volume of the Catalogue, edited 
by Dr. George, continues the survey of English 
satirical prints from 1828 to 1832. Some of the 
subjects covered are of minor interest : there are 
references to a transient military scandal that 
involved Byron’s friend, John Cam Hobhouse, as 
Whig Secretary-at-War, during the year 1832, and 
to the alleged brutality of the Duke of Cumberland, 
said to have terrified two ladies by galloping his 
horse along a suburban footpath. But a great many 
of the caricatures described were provoked by major 
issues ; and the Reform Bill and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s attitude towards the question of Reform 
naturally bulk very large. Thus “the shattering 
effect of Wellington’s speech on the Address .. . 
when he made his famous declaration against all 
Reform ” is shown in the prints of November 1830, 
and we observe the further decline of his popularity, 
which had already sunk to a somewhat low level, 
when he decided that the King’s visit to the Guildhall 
for a Lord Mayor’s banquet had better be abandoned 
—Alarming ! ! ! Revolution in the City: Lord Mayor’s 
Day and No Dinner. “ Every sort of ridicule and 
abuse (wrote Greville) were heaped upon the 
government”? and “very droll caricatures were 
circulated.”” Yet Place himself, the well-known 
Radical tailor, agreed that “‘ had the procession been 
persevered in there would have been a riot and much 
blood would have been shed...” 

Revolution again seemed close at hand ; and the 
alarums and excursions of those momentous years, 
when Great Britain was taking its fir.t steps towards 
parliamentary democracy, are echoed and re-echoed 

ugh the eleventh volume of the British Museum 
Catalogue. It is a worthy addition to an impressive 
series. Not only does the editor identify and describe 
nearly 1,900 different prints, but she supplies his- 
torical notes that enable us to place each design in its 
appropriate context. “Her notes are always in- 
formative and very often entertaining. P.Q 


HAPPY WARRIOR 


HIS COUNTRY WAS THE WORLD : A STUDY OF GORDON 
OF KHARTOUM. By Charles Beatty, 296 pp. 
(Chatto & Windus. 21s.) 

GENERAL GORDON. By Lord Elton, 447 pp. (Collins. 
25s.) 

For a warrior, there is no method quite so success- 
ful of obtaining a good press as to die in action 
quickly and dramatically. Wolfe, Nelson, Moore 
and Gordon all achieved this ; and how fortunate 
they seem when one contrasts with theirs the later 
lives of some other celebrated commanders. For 
the quickly dead, glory and honour ; for the others 
frustration, fuss over the bread money, or broken 
carriage windows and unending correspondence. 
Death, in fact, was probably the only solution for 
the problems that survival would have posed for 
Nelson and Gordon. What could polite society and 
officialdom have said to these two impossible men 
and indubitable heroes ? 

Drawbacks, of course, accompany this method of 
evading ostracism or a probable court-martial. Any 
national monument invites insult. Gordon of late 
has particularly suffered. In a few adroit sentences 
Lytton Strachey gave the Christian hero a hiccup, 
and stained his Bible with splashes of brandy. The 
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rehabilitation of a character is a tricky business. 
There will always be a civil leer and a snigger from 
those who enjoy the belief that all men are as they 
are themselves. 

Gordon would not have cared very much one 
way or the other. “‘ Eccentric ” was one of the kinder 
words used to describe him while he lived ; the good 
opinions of others he never valued or sought. He 
despised possessions, wore a gold-laced uniform only 
to impress savages, and was constantly cutting his 
own salary in half. When returning to England from 
his Chinese wars, he had a new suit towed behird 
his steamer so as not to appear conspicuously well- 
dressed on his arrival ; since it had been bought 
ready-made in Shanghai, this seems extraordinarily 
modest. He left on his last expedition with a pocket- 
ful of borrowed money and Lord Wolseley’s watch 
and chain, having dashed for the first boat train 
immediately his mission to the Sudan was finally 
confirmed. 

To Gordon, action was the inevitable and only 
way to solve difficult questions ; and the more daring 
the likelier to achieve results. He felt fear as 
all brave men do, and enjoyed mastering it. His 
religion grew on him continually, and this self- 
taught, unorthodox and heretical theologian would 
spend hours in abstruse calculations about the land- 
marks of Jerusalem, in prayers for others or in 
lamenting his inability to cut down his cigarettes 
to fewer than fifteen a day. The death-wish seems 
to have been strong in him. He was, in truth, a 
knightly figure, possessing the enchanting mixture 
of faith, achievement, bold courage and absolute 
idiocy that one finds in Froissart’s knights. Like 
them, he was capable both of the most delicate 
sentiment and of witnessing with complete 
equanimity bloody massacre on a stricken field. 

These two new studies of the man make an 
interesting comparison and contrast. Mr. Beatty 
sets Out, in his own words, “to allow Gordon to 
emerge as a lively person.” The opening is brisk 
and factual, the style rapid. Definite statements 
flow steadily forth, not only about facts! and places, 
but about feelings and motives. In the odd world of 
the Chinese civil wars during the 1860’s, with its 
improbable manoeuvres, treachery, battles and 
sieges, Gordon is quite unbelievable ; his religion, 
his terrifying and violent actions, and his demonic 
energy do not seem capable of logical explanation. 
It all happened, without a doubt ; it is hard to 
believe ; but no one dare have invented it. Mr. 
Beatty is disappointing on the Gravesend period of 
his hero’s life, but makes good sense of Gordon’s 
work and his anti-slavery activities in the Sudan. 
The appalling brutalities of life among men, whether 
friends or enemies, moved by cupidity and lust for 
power are faithfully and bravely described. If the 
plain facts are told about war, battle and “ man’s 
inhumanity to man,” the strength of character of a 
man like Gordon, who moved amongst them not 
insensitively but without allowing himself to be 
overcome by their horrors, is more finely understood. 


It is not always easy to see how Mr. Beatty 
arrives at his conclusions, just though these may 
often be. It is doubtful whether Gordon really had 
very much in common with T. E. Lawrence ; there 
is little evidence of intellectual achievement, of 
conscious literary style, or of impersonal and un- 
impassioned self-criticism in the man of Khartoum ; 
or, for that matter, of “‘ enthusiasm ” in Lawrence. 
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Lord Elton’s approach is very different. He is 
more complacent about his own judgment, displays 
more of the apparatus of scholarship,’ and quotes a 
good deal from Gordon’s own letters. He is interest- 
ing in some of his analytical speculations on Gordon’s 
motives and beliefs, and traces, and brings to some- 
thing like probability, Gordon’s religious growth and 
the development of his theological notions. He 
makes a close inquiry into the probable background 
of the Strachey brandy-drinking legend. He goes 
into considerable detail over the less admirable side 
of the Liberal Party’s manoeuvres in the long year 
between Gordon’s departure from London (without 
definite or clearly understood instructions) and the 
last scenes. Probably, among all the wretched men 
who were involved, Gordon was the most unmoved. 
The politicians on both sides, the diplomatists, the 
newspapermen, and the soldiers, did nothing with 
conviction or energy. Only Gordon and the Madhi 
really knew what they were about. 

Gordon was a jagged, broken, uncertain character. 
His actions and beliefs are like discovered fragments 
of a broken gold coin ; sufficient remain to make a 
large piece of great value, but they are impossible 
to fit together. He was probably a saint or a martyr, 
born out of his century. And, since no one else 
would provide him with a stake or a bonfire, he con- 
structed his own, and died on it, apparently with the 
utmost satisfaction. In these two books readers will 
come upon much interesting material dealing with 
some aspects of this complex character. 

T. H. McGurFriz. 

1 Including a remarkable reference to the Army Council 
forty years before its birth. 

2 It is, however, surprising to find a ludicrous confusion 


between Gordon’s “record of services”” and a hypothetical 
list of religious attendances made during the Crimean War. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 


THE KING MY BROTHER. By Cyril Hughes Hartmann, 

394 pp. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

In the days before monarchies became a rarity 
it was a temptation even to the most docile sovereigns 
to think themselves better qualified than their 
politicians to control foreign affairs—which for them 
were usually family affairs too. Victoria often 
believed this ; and less than half a century ago the 
Treaty of Bjérké was signed by the Kaiser and the 
Tsar to the great distress of their respective foreign 
ministers. The classic case of royal secret diplomacy 
in English history is undoubtedly the Treaty of 
Dover, by which Charles II acquired the alliance and 
the money of Louis XIV and promised to become— 
some day—a Catholic. Little of the documentary 
evidence about it ever found its way into the public 
records : it has, as Mr. Hartmann explains in an 
appendix, emerged piecemeal, largely from the 
private papers of the Clifford family, whose ancestor 
shares with Charles the main blame or credit for the 
treaty. Mr. Hartmann on the whole emphasizes the 
credit. ‘The alternative to the Anglo-French 
alliance at this time was not an Anglo-Dutch alliance, 
but an alliance between the French and the Dutch 
against England ” ; and, in any case, Holland was a 
greater danger than France to England’s interests. 
It could, of course, be claimed that this is a short- 
term view and that France was the enemy for the 
next century and a-half ; but it would be as unjust 
to ascribe such foresight to the opponents of the 
alliance as to suggest that Charles’s methods were 
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much more reprehensible than those of the politicians 
he hoodwinked. The serious omission from the 
argument is a consideration of the effect on public 
opinion and on relations between king, ministers, 
and parliament. “I am not so absolute in my state 
as the King my brother is in his,’ Charles told the 
French ambassadors. It would help if we saw rather 
more of the problems at home that provoked the 
deception, and of its importance in the crises of the 
1680’s. 

The story of the secret treaty, from the first non- 
committal desires for closer friendship between the 
two kings in 1664 to the meeting at Dover in 1670, 
will be for the student of the period the book’s main 
attraction. But it occupies only a small proportion 
of the text. Mr. Hartmann has reprinted in modern 
form the correspondence between Charles and his 
sister NHenriette-Anne, whose marriage to the 
repulsive brother of Louis XIV made her a useful 
agent in the treaty negotiations. It is always difficult 
to incorporate a correspondence into an explanatory 
text ; and when, as here, the letters are between 
intimate friends who enjoy exchanging miscellaneous 
gossip, the linking narrative is bound to suffer in 
coherence and proportion. Mr. Hartmann sometimes 
has to make too evident an effort to pack in his very 
competent elucidations, and at the same time hold 
the story together and keep his heroine at the centre 
of it. The letters themselves, however, are attractive 
enough to justify this. Madame’s feminine, and 
sometimes feline, charm comes over well; and 
Charles, though his most colourful attributes do not 
readily appear on paper, reveals both the lighter and 
the more statesmanlike aspects of his shrewdness. 

There is, as the author admits more frankly than 
the dust-cover, little of major importance in this 
book that he has not given us before. The letters, 
and the happy portrayal of Henriette, appeared in 
Charles II and Madame ; the diplomatic history in 
Clifford of the Cabal ; and a fuller account of Charles 
Berkeley in The King’s Friend. The earlier books 
seem on the whole more informative without being 


less readable. 
D. H. PENNINGTON. 


PHARMACEUTICAL HISTORY 


THROUGH A CITY ARCHWAY, THE STORY OF ALLEN & 
HANBURYS, 1715-1954. By Desmond Chapman- 
Huston and Ernest C. Cripps, 326 pp. (Murray. 
255.) 

Through a City Archway is a singularly apt title 
for this book, which is far more than its sub-title 
might suggest. One of the authors, Mr. Cripps, has 
already written on Plough Court and is obviously a 
trained and conscientious research worker ; the 
other, the late Desmond Chapman-Huston, was an 
entertaining story-teller, and between them they 
have produced a most readable and yet informative 
book. 

The subject matter is more diversified than might 
be supposed, and for many pages together the reader 
might well forget that he was, in fact, studying the 
advance of pharmaceutical science in the past 250 
years through the medium of a particular firm. 
Through that City Archway he is looking at certain 
aspects of English social history with the eyes of 
contemporaries. From the foundation of “‘ The 


Plough Court Pharmacy ” in 1715 the business was 
in the hands of Quakers—notoriously faithful 
diarists. From the diaries carefully checked with 
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outside sources, the authors have presented a vivid 
and accurate picture of the advance of pharmacy, of 
patient research work—still an important feature of 
Allen & Hanburys—and at the same time, of the 
Quakers’ participation in education and other social 
reforms. 

William Allen rightly holds the most prominent 
place among the many distinguished personalities. 
It is difficult to understand how he found time and 
money for his varied activities. He was a personal 
friend of the mystical Tsar Aidexander I and of 
Humboldt and Frederick William IV of Prussia ; 
he toured Europe eight times, attended the Congress 
of Verona, sat on education committees with the 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex, and was a member of, 
and lectured to, many learned societies. He was no 
sycophant and refused to supply the Tsar with drugs 
for the Russian forces, just as he firmly refused 
supplies—even a sea chest—for ships which might 
be used as “ blackbirds.”” Were it not for docu- 
mentary evidence, it would be difficult to understand 
how the business throve in spite of these outside 
activities of its chief. Perhaps his most striking 
achievements, outside his own trade and profession, 
lay in the educational field, where he not only 
supported, controlled and financed that strange, 
wayward enthusiast Lancaster, but established an 
experimental school at Lindfield. Here he anti- 
cipated and put into practice some of the educational 
ideas of the present day. These wide contacts were 
handed down to his nephew Daniel Bell Hanbury, 
a founder member of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
of which Allen was first President. Together they 
went to the Congress of Verona where they were 
received with courtesy by the Duke of Wellington 
and Metternich, and with affection by Alexander I. 
Allen’s object, sponsored by Bathurst, was to secure 
the abolition not merely of the slave trade but of 
the status of slavery. William Allen was presented 
as the Ambassador of the King of Kings ! 


It has been made more easy to trace the story of 
the development of pharmaceutical science in general 
and of this enterprise in particular by the liberal 
addition of appendices. These in themselves are of 
considerable interest and variety. In them we find, 
for instance, such diverse matters as the primitive 
prescriptions of the early eighteenth century, letters 
from Coleridge and Sydney Smith, and plain statis- 
tical balance sheets. How wide were the activities of 
these Quaker pioneers can be gathered from a poem 
written in 1872, when the Old Plough Court Phar- 
macy had to be rebuilt. It recounts the names of 
well-known men—Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton 
and Lord Brougham—who had met there to consult 
with the owners of the Pharmacy on philanthropic 
topics. It is these contacts, outside the general line 
of the industry, that command a wider appeal to 
readers of this book. 


Throughout the period we find a marked 
similarity of policies, unaltered even after the -usi- 
ness became the limited liability company now well 
known as Allen & Hanburys. Research, progress 
and expansion have always been its watchwords. 

¢ manufacture of surgical instruments and 
appliances dates from very early days—Coleridge 
ordered a special clyster machine for his private 
uses! And from the old Plough Court Pharmacy 
first appeared malleable platinum for crucibles. 
Between the years 1874 and 1914 the old dream of 
Cornelius Hanbury II became a reality and branches 
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“A thorough and able presenta- 
tion of the Kaiser’s life and 
character, well documented and 
deeply interesting.” Birmingham Post 


The Kaiser 


A LIFE OF WILHELM II, 
LAST EMPEROR OF GERMANY 


by JOACHIM VON KURENBERG 


This work, which is the first complete 
German “Life” of the Kaiser, is primarily a 
personal biography, the intention being to 
provide a full portrait of the man rather than 
a study of his times. Von Kiirenberg was 
appointed as biographer by the Kaiser at 
Doorn, and was able to consult his subject 
frequently. The results of these numerous 
interviews are incorporated in the text of the 
work, so that the Kaiser’s point of view is 
given in juxtaposition to that of others. 


“Well written, well composed and well 
translated. ..accurate and impressive.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON, The Observer 


Illustrated 30/- net. CASSELL 


Acton on History 
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‘An interesting discussion (Economist) 
of Lord Acton as a thinker on history. 
‘ A useful contribution to our understand- 
ing.’ (Birmingham Post) 12/6 
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IRIS MORLEY 


An ‘ excellent study ’ (Irish Weekly) of the 
English Revolutionary Movement, dis- 
tinguished by ‘ vivid visual imagination and 
human feeling.” (C. V. Wedgwood) 15/- 


Queen Anne’s Son 
HESTER W. CHAPMAN 


‘ This gracious book . . . can be read with 
melancholy pleasure’ (Time & Tide). Bril- 
liant use is made of Jenkin Lewis’s con- 
temporary memoir. _ Illustrated. 12/6 
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were established in Australia, South Africa, Canada, 
India, China and Russia, not to mention cod-liver 
oil factories in Newfoundland and Norway. A poig- 
nant first-hand account of the fate of the Norwegian 
factory, captured by the Germans, is given by the 
manager in his own words. 

By 1874 even the new buildings in Lombard 
Street proved too small for the ever-increasing manu- 
facturing business and the laboratories at Bethnal 
Green were erected. Some twenty years later, these 
also could no longef do the work and the firm started 
a third and ultimately its most extensive branch at 
Ware. A glance at the assets in 1893 and in 1953 
gives some idea of the extent of this expansion. In 
1893 the assets were £75,000, the authorized capital 
of the new company ; in June 1953, they totalled 
£2,971,165 (including the subsidiary companies). 

Here, then, in Through a City Archway we find 
one of the romances of industry told in a human, 
and at times almost intimate, manner and excellently 
produced by its publishers. 


S. M. Toyne. 


A GREAT MAN MANGLED 


TEMPESTUOUS JOURNEY—LLOYD GEORGE HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES. By Frank Owen. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 


The passage of time, rather than Mr. Owen, is 
bringing David Lloyd George’s career into per- 
spective. It was once fashionable to dilate upon 
Lloyd George’s cleverness in political manoeuvre 
but to deplore his lack of fixed principles or ideas. 
Who else could have made the Peers oppose the 
Budget ? Who else could have made use of Con- 
servative complaints of his own conduct to oust 
Asquith and reign supreme himself ? On the other 
hand, it was said, he lacked sure ground on which 
to stand between the armies of Labour and Con- 
servatism. He was a tight-rope walker, a magician 
without scruples. This is a superficial view of him. 
If he played conjuring tricks it was with ideas as 
well as political groups. His greatness as an imagina- 
tive statesman is revealed by every day that passes. 
As we bless or blame the Welfare State, we must at 
least agree that Lloyd George rocked its cradle. 
The framers of public corporations for economic 
purposes must look back beyond the London 
Passenger Transport Board to Lloyd George’s Port 
of London Authority. Our worship of Full Employ- 
ment owes much to Beveridge, but it was Lloyd 
George who, in the troubled twenties, translated 
Keynesian economics into a practical political pro- 
gramme. Those who seek to re-infuse Labour with 
fervour, and those who seek to divert popular 
passion from Socialism, must equally seek to under- 
stand the man who could do both these things. 
In short, there is no force now moulding our lives 
that does not somewhere have on it the marks of 
Lloyd George’s inspiration. By comparison his 
achievement, great as it was, in winning a war without 
a party to support him, against the soldiers, and in 
spite of general distrust of his methods, seems the 
lesser title to fame. 

No biography, it follows from this, could be more 
important to us. Contemporary sketches abound 
and are partial. Since his death we have had Mr. 
Sylvester’s acidulated account of his declining years 
(no man is a hero to his valet), Malcolm Thompson’s 
third-rate “‘ official’? biography, and Tom Jones’s 
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masterly, succinct, clear, well-balanced, but some- 
how deflated, life of him. Everyone had up to now 
laboured under the handicap of lack of evidence. 
Mr. Frank Owen has, thanks to Lord Beaverbrook, 
for the first time had all the Lloyd George papers 
at his disposal. 

Of this material a master historian might have 
made a great work of art, enabling us to live in 
Lloyd George’s personality as well as understand his 
times. A sound scholar would have made of it the 
orthodox life with letters, a quarry for those who 
seek facts for their own re-creation. Mr. Owen, 
being neither, has re-written the story as we knew it 
already. There is very little sign of the use of the 
papers—a few notes written in Cabinet between 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, some statistics 
of the Lloyd George fund, a letter to a little girl of 
ten explaining his line in 1941, his accounts as an 
author : there is not much more than this. On the 
controversial problems of his career, very little 
fresh light is cast. The life for which we wait can 
now hardly be written for a generation, and it will 
probably be produced in the New World. It may 
be objected to this line of criticism that it is an old 
and unfair trick to attack an author for not writing 
another kind of book. Judged on any test, however, 
this is a sloppy book. How is this for concentrated 
error : “‘ Politics indeed were coming to the people. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Act of 1867 had en- 
franchised the agricultural workers, and in Wales 
and Scotland, at any rate, the vast new vote was not 
moving in the main towards the party of the Tory 
landlords”” ? One blinks and tries to blame the 
printer not the author. Surely 1867 must be a mis- 
print for 1884 ? But no, Mr. Owen goes on to make 
clear that he interprets the 1870’s in terms of this 
complete mis-reading of the paternity and purpose 
of the Act of 1867. How is this for the opening of a 
survey of the career of a great statesman : “ It was 
midnight on a wooded hillside in Wales. The moon 
was veiled as yet behind the clouds that tipped the 
ghostly peak of Snowdon. The candles had long 
since gone out in the cottages of Llanfrothen village, 
which kneels between mountains and the sea. Now 
was the hour when the small, wild creatures of the 
earth creep out, and own it for a while. Suddenly, 
S-ssst ! S-sst ! Men! Scurry, the rabbits and the 
voles and the frogs were gone.”’ And so on, and on. 
These purple patches are mingled with scrap-book 
technique imitated from the B.B.C. “ It had been a 
wonderful summer. . . . The aeroplane had arrived 
from across the Channel, piloted by M. Bleriot in 
1909, and now M. Paulhan had flown from London 
to Manchester : distance 188 miles, time 4 hours 
20 minutes. A telephone service connected Paris with 
Glasgow. More remarkable, that wife-murderer 
Crippen and Ethel Le Neve (disguised as a sailor- 
boy) were located in mid-Atlantic by the mysterious 
agency of a Marconi wireless message .. .”” On we 
go, through rubber booms, the price of cars, Beer- 
bohm Tree in Oliver Twist, the bioscope, and 
Captain Scott. While these stylistic devices are the 
high lights, the staple narrative is in that staccato 
style of journalism which is easy to read in the small 
daily dose but both wearisome and obscure when 
spread over 756 pages. 

Yet no book about Lloyd George can fail to 
provoke one’s interest. Why did he fail to come back 
after 1922 ? Was it that he never had roots in English 
life and the English party system ? Or was it just 
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that dull men hated cleverness ? Or is his career a 
lesson that in the end casuistry in moral questions 
dooms all ? He continues to “ abide our question.” 


STEVEN WATSON. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


PRE-CLASSICAL ASIA MINOR 
Sir, 
While Miss Freya Stark’s recent article Cyme : 
the Phrygian Mood (September, 1954) conveys the 
atmosphere of ancient sites in western Asia Minor 
admirably and gives a good imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of commerce in that region in early classical 
times, it has defects as an introduction to the pre- 
classical history of Asia Minor which I think should 
be pointed out. 

The most serious is Miss Stark’s failure to bring 
out clearly the important difference in political condi- 
tions in the peninsula before and after c. 1200 B.c. 
Jn the fourteenth and thiitzenth centuries B.c. the 
H'ttite Empire, established in the central part of the 
Anatolian plateau, dominated most of western Asia 
Minor, though with varying effectiveness and 
fluctuations of frontiers. Mycenean Greeks, however, 
Achaeans””—established themselves during 
these centuties on Rhodes, and possibly at a few 
places on the southern and western coasts of Asia 
Minor, and were in contact with dependencies of 
the Hittite Empire. (Most specialists in Hittite 
studies now acccpt that Ahhiyawa of the Hittite 
texts—perhaps pronounced Axiwa, with the first 
consonant as German hard ch—represents the stem 
of early Greek Akhaiwoi.) The Phrygians, if already 
present in Asia Minor, must have been confined to 
the extreme north-west. The Lydians may already 
have occupied the lands which they held in classical 
times. No name comparable to Greek Liidos occurs 
in Hittite texts, but the name of a vassal of the 
Hittites from a country corresponding to, or at least 
very close to, later Lydia, Mattuwattas, is strongly 
reminiscent of later Lydian names in -attés. About 
1200 B.c. the Hittite Empire was destroyed, end 
most of its original territory in Asia Minor was 
occupied by the Phrygians. During the “ Dark 
Ages ” and the Early Classical (Archaic) period of 
Greek history, during which sites such as Smyrna 
and Cyme were colonized, there was no Hittite 
Empire. The only surviving Hittites lived in small 
city-states in N. Syria, Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
former dependencies or garrison-towns of the 
Empire which had escaped conquest by the Phrygians 
and become independent. 

Consequently, Miss Stark’s statements ‘“‘ [the 
Phrygians’] presence hid the very existence of this 
[Hittite] empire from the Greeks ” and “‘ the Greeks 
knew nothing of [the fall of the Hittite empire] 
though they themselves were . . . mentioned in 
Hittite documents two centuries before”’ are mis- 
leading. Hittite documents show that some 
** Achaean ”’ rulers of the late Mycenean period (not 
necessarily, however, kings who ruled at Mycenae) 
were in close contact with the Hittite court—one 
** Achaean ” prince or noble actually lived there for 
a time—and the Phrygians were not yet established 
between the Hittite and Greek spheres of influence. 
The Mycenean Greeks, if not already too pre- 
occupied with barbari invasions themselves 
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c. 1200 B.C., no doubt heard all about the destruction 
of the Hittite Empire by the Phrygians, and when 
“ classical’? Greek colonization of sites on the 
western coast of Asia Minor went forward, after the 
Dorian Invasion, it was no longer in existence. 
Yours, etc., 
R. A. CROSSLAND, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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* HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
Bound Volumes 


The Publishers would remind readers that their 
own copies of Volume IV can now be bound in 
permanent form. The cost of binding in red 
half-leather with cloth sides is 17s., or in a 
cheaper binding of rexine, 13s., plus 2s. postage 
for returned volumes. (5s. overseas.) A title- 
page and index are supplied free. 


An Index 


An Index to 1954 issues of History Today has 
been compiled and will be available free of 
charge. It will be sent to all subscribers with 
their January 1955 copy of History Today. 
Readers who buy their copies through a News- 
agent or Bookseller, and who would like an 
Index, are asked to notify the Publishers of 
their requirements. 


Orders, remittances and requests for indexes 
should be sent to : 


The Publisher 


“HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers. 


Please enter my subscription to History 
Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose remittance for £1 13s. 
$5.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 
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Ordinances of the Privy Council, 1386-1542, were 
edited in 7 vols. by Sir N. H. Nicolas for the Record 
Commission in 1834-7. There is no adequate history 
of Calais in the Middle Ages. A substantial article 
“Calais and the Pale” was published by H. A. 
Dillon in Archaeologia, vol. liii, 1893. Several 
further articles have recently appeared in the Revue 
du Nord, and one, by the present writer, in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vol. 
Xxili, 1950. 


SEDGEMOOR, 1685, by T. H. McGuffie. Besides 
the accounts in Macaulay (History of England, 
Volume 1, Chapter V) and Churchill (Marlborough, 
Volume 1, Chapter XII), the battle is well analysed 
by Maurice Page (Bridgewater Booklets, No. 4, 1930) 
and A. H. Burne (Battlefields of England, 1950, 
Chapter XIX: there is here an excellent biblio- 
graphy of contemporary accounts). 


THE NELSON PORTRAIT, by Oliver Warner. Naval 
Chronicle (1799 . . .) Vol. III. Beatty : Authentic 
Narrative of the Death of Lord Nelson, 1807. Sir 
H. Nicolas : Despatches and Letters, 7 vols., 1844-46. 
Nelson-Hamilton correspondence (Privately printed, 
1893-4). Correspondence of 7. W. Croker ed. Jennings, 
1884. Lord Nelson, a Guide to Reading : Oliver 
Warner, 1955 (contains notes on the principal 
sources). 
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